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...to assess the performance of journalism in all its forms, 
to call attention to its shortcomings and strengths, and to 
help define—or redefine—standards of honest, responsible 
service... 

...to help stimulate continuing improvement in the pro- 
fession and to speak out for what ts right, fair, and decent. 
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PASSING COMMENT 


views of the editors 


Afterthoughts 


A high-up Herald Tribune executive apparently 
said it first — that the clash between The New York 
Times and the Newspaper Guild of New York, which 
shut down part of New York’s papers for nearly a 
month, was “the wrong strike, at the wrong place, 
at the wrong time.” It was wrong, first of all, because 
there was nothing in the eventual settlement, except 
ingenuity, that could not have been arrived at before 
a strike. This is a minor consideration, however: 
nearly the same can be said of all strikes. 

More important, there was no overriding reason 
for such a showdown between this particular union 
and this newspaper. Most careful observers agree 
that possibly the most urgent problem facing the New 
York newspaper business is catching up and going 
out ahead technologically. This means, of course, auto- 
mation of many processes, but most particularly 
those in the jurisdiction of the International ‘Typo- 
graphical Union. 

As A. H. Raskin pointed out in his analysis of the 
strike in the Times of October 11, there was an op- 
portunity to seek a resolution last spring, when the 
New York publishers were negotiating with the 
printers. But the “doves” among the publishers — 
(the Times included) — blinked when they were eye- 
ball to eyeball. The tenacity and ferocity of the ITU’s 
Bertram Powers were all too fresh in their minds, as 
was the 114-day blackout of 1962-63. The publishers 
settled, giving the printers, in effect, a freezing powe1 
over technological advances. 

In the years to come, last spring’s settlement may 
rank as the classic strategic error in the battle to save 
New York’s papers. Partly because of it, the Times 
was forced to deal rigidly with the Guild; the Guild 
felt it had to ask an equivalent settlement to protect 
its jurisdiction. The rest of the closed papers, besides 
suffering the usual debilitating effects of a blackout, 
have also lost valuable time in modernization. 

Moreover, the settlement, so obviously placating 
the printers, cracked the bargaining arrangements on 
both sides, making the biennial negotiations with 
nearly a dozen unions that much more difficult. 

Now it is only eighteen months until the 1967 
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deadline. Can the publishers of New York extricate 
theinselves? The next installinent of this cliffhanger 
is going on right now. 


Part of a paper 


As reported on page 26, The Atlanta Times, a daily 
sponsored by Georgia conservatives, has closed after 
a life of fourteen months. The technical reason was 
lack of money, but the many copies of the paper re- 
ceived by the Review raise another possibility — that 
the Times was so intent on becoming the conservative 
voice in Atlanta that it neglected to become a whole 
newspaper. Neither its news coverage nor its service 
features could match the offerings of the competition. 
Even those who wanted to support it out of political 
loyalty may not have been able to make the break, 
for practical reasons. In reverse, it is the story of the 
typographical union-sponsored fiascos of the 1950's 
all over again. 


Soft touches 


Broadcasting magazine for September 27 describes 
the increasing flood of program packages being sup- 
plied free to radio stations by public-relations agen- 
cies. One such package is the Washington Report of 
the American Security Council, a quasi-non-political 
organization with underwriting by the Schick Safety 
Razor Company. Another, scheduled to begin in 
November, is Accent, which has a multiplicity of 
sponsors. It is to be offered to more than 200 stations, 
without charge so long as stations submit “proof of 
performance.” In neither case is the real sponsor 
identified as producing the program. The fringe 
operators of the publicity business, who always seem 
to be probing for soft spots, seem to have found one 
in local radio air time. 

An abuse that has been going on much longer, 
with probably more serious consequences, is the con- 


tinuing use of canned editorials from propaganda 
groups by weekly and daily newspapers. The practice 
has been exposed many times. One recent observation 
states the objections well. In The Quill for August, 
Robert W. Chandler, editor of the Bend (Oregon) 
Bulletin writes: “You cannot fool any substantial 
number of readers too long. . .. The reader will know, 
if the editor does not, the editor has sold his editorial 


soul to have more time to spend at the country club 
bar.” 


Unpleasant evening 


There were touches of arrogance in the wcss 
television coverage of New York City’s primary elec- 
tion qn September 14. Its reporters bullied candidates 
and campaign managers to accept the outcome re- 
vealed by the elaborate Vote Profile Analysis system. 
(VPA was dead wrong on the first race it called, 
twenty minutes after the polls closed.) The same 
reporters grumbled aloud when politicians declined 
to accept the dictates of “science.” Concession 
speeches were awaited with ill-concealed impatience, 
and, in one case, permanently interrupted for a com- 
mercial. Television news should remind itself that it 
covers elections; it does not sponsor them. 


Darts and laurels 


{| Dubious broadcast practice in the New York 
mayoral campaign: the acceptance by stations WNBC, 
WHN, and wNEw of Democratic advertisements done 
in news style by Tom Costigan, whose voice is familiar 
as a former wos reporter. 


{| The twenty-third annual conference of the na- 
tion’s food editors, held in Chicago late in September, 
resulted in more plugs per paragraph than any other 
session in memory. 


{| A bow for daring to the Courier-Journal and 
Times of Louisville for moving to the six-column 
format. Abrupt changes are common among teetering 
publications; it is a bold act for a prosperous organi- 
zation to attempt improvements on an already suc- 
cessful format. In this case, the pioneering appears to 
be paying off in a better-looking newspaper and an 
unexpected modest increase in advertising. 


{| Raw news: Telemation, Inc., a small electronics 
concern in Salt Lake City, has introduced a system 
of presenting the Associated Press teletype on the 


home screen in town served by community antenna 
systems. The viewer simply sits there while enlarged 
copy rolls past. It seems highly practical- for it elim- 
inates the middle man who rips-and-reads. 


{| In 1963, National Newspaper Week brought the 
folding of the New York Mirror. This year it brought 
the discontinuance of the Indianapolis Times. Maybe 
next year we should skip the whole thing. 


{| Notable, in the magazines: The special Septem- 
ber issue of Scientific American on the development 
and problems of cities; the special August issue of 
Ebony, “The White Problem in America,” contain- 
ing deft reverse-twist treatments of race relations; 
the three-part Life series, “Control of Life,’ whose 
illustrations were hard for the layman to stomach, 
but which introduced readers to a little-known field. 


| Notable, in newspapers: The Los Angeles Times 
follow-up on August 22 on the Watts riot; striking 
photographic coverage in well-printed color by The 
Nashville Tennessean of a fire at the Tennessee State 
Fair Grounds, produced in less than six hours; the 
outstandingly detailed coverage of New York news- 
paper labor problems in The Wall Street Journal. 


{| Notable, on the air: The matter-of-fact coverage 
by the networks of President Johnson’s surgery, in 
contrast to the frantic flourishing of bulletins when 
he had a cold last February; NBC’s three-and-one- 
half-hour White Paper on foreign policy, an experi- 
ment noble in purpose if deficient in organization; 
the balanced National Educational Television docu- 
mentary appraisal of Sukarno, almost on the -ve of 
the attempts to topple him from power in Indonesia; 
the CBS-presented, David Wolper-produced film ver- 
sion of Theodore White’s The Making of the Pres- 
ident 1964, which caught the currents of excitement 
underlying a dull campaign. 


Bow to a predecessor 


The staff of the Columbia Journalism Review looks 
on the quarterly of the Nieman fellowship program 
at Harvard, Nieman Reports, as a kind of a god- 
parent. For that reason, the Review especially wel- 
comes the publication of Reporting the News (Har- 
vard University Press), which puts between covers 
fifty-one articles from the seventeen years of Reports. 
The anthology is edited by the former editor (and 
former guide of the Nieman program), Louis M. 
Lyons. His and the magazine’s frankness, freshness, 
and lack of apologetics are well represented. 
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In the report that formed the basis of the settle- 
ment of the Newspaper Guild strike against The New 
York Times, Vheodore W. Kheel, mediator extra- 
ordinary, wrote, “Ironically, the strike itself will, in 
my opinion, have therapeutic values.” He was refer- 
ring specifically to the future of union-management 
relations at the Times, but his remark can be applied 
more broadly. A strike can be a time when the news- 
paper industry re-examines its obligations and ob- 
jectives. New York’s 114-day blackout of 1962-1963 
provoked widespread soul-searching among news- 
papermen. The 1965 dimout lasted only twenty-five 
days, but sparked a considerable range of opinion-— 
less despairing than that of two years ago, but just 
as outspoken. Here are excerpts from the strike and 
post-strike discussion. 


‘““Senseless acts of sabotage’”’ 


On September 20, four days after the strike began, 
The Wall Street Journal published an editorial headed 
““Saboteurs at Work.” It said, in part: 


To the majority of Americans who uncomplain- 
ingly work day in and day out, the antics of strike- 
happy union leaders must seem an aggravated case of 
adult delinquency. So that perhaps it is time to re- 
examine the right to strike in the context of mid- 
Twentieth Century America. 

The Newspaper Guild strike against the New York 
Times, entailing the closing down of practically all 
the other local newspapers, is only one in a series of 
senseless acts of sabotage. .. . Like other disputes, the 
attack on the Times has elements that would be al- 
most funny in other circumstances. Thus the Guild 
demands the right to veto any automation develop- 
ments it thinks might affect its jurisdiction. Yet, ac- 
cording to the Times, the equipment for one of the 
devices the union is worrying about hasn’t even been 
invented. 

Not at all amusing is the fact that, again as in many 
similar troubles, the Times strike involves a power 
struggle between two unions, the locals of the Guild 
and of the International Typographical Union. Since 
New York newspapers are saddled with some seven 
additional labor organizations, the opportunities for 
that sort of mischief are manifold. 

Plainly then, in the newspaper and certain other 
industries there are too many unions too obsessed 
with petty jurisdictional jealousies and led by men 
of the narrowest possible interests, men to whom 
their own power apparently is the paramount con- 
sideration. It is little over a couple of years ago that 
New York City emerged from a 114-day news black- 
out by means of which unions succeeded in killing 
one newspaper and maiming others and consequently 
causing unemployment—quite a testament to the 
leaders’ concern for their members. 


Thanks largely to capital investment and the ad- 
vancing technology the unions continually fight, the 
contemporary American working-man has a high in- 
come—wages are not even an issue in the 7zmes con- 
flict—a lot of leisure and a generally comfortable job 
environment. 

That being so, it is hard to discern an ethical justi- 
fication for a right to strike on whim, over niggling or 
nonexistent issues or as a means of interunion battling. 
There is no more inherent right to such behavior; it 
seems to us, that there is a right to steal from an em- 
ployer or anyone else. As a dispute-settling vehicle in 
a complex, competitive modern economy, the strike, 
except in extreme circumstances, is hopelessly archaic. 


“‘Wrong assumptions” 


On September 23, the Journal printed a reply from 
Thomas J. Murphy, executive vice president of the News- 
paper Guild of New York: 


The Guild believes that your wrong assumptions 
begin with the headline itself, which assumes that 
employes of a newspaper are “saboteurs” when they 
find it necessary to strike to persuade their employer 
to agree to a labor contract. 

“The antics of strike-happy union leaders” carries 
with it another erroneous implication—that strikes 
are called at a union leader’s command, whereas the 
truth is that at the Times the employees voted, about 
10 to one, to strike if no acceptable contract offer 
were made by a deadline. 

The fact is, too, that neither union leaders nor 
members are or were “strike-happy.” Efforts to arrive 
at a new Guild contract with the Times began back 
in January and negotiations continued for five and a 
half months beyond the expiration date of the old 
contract. Is that the reckless action of a “strike- hap- 
py” group of employees? 

Or can it be that, perhaps, the publisher in this 
case was “strike-happy” to the extent that he refused 
to budge and, in effect, dared the union to strike? 

That the Times strike is a “power struggle between 
two unions” seems less than true in view of the fact 
that all newspaper unions have honored the Guild 
picket lines. 


‘“No heroes or villains”’ 


James A. Wechsler made the following observations in 
his column in the New York Post on September 22: 


The answer to the question — why is there a strike 
and a shutdown?—may be far more complicated 
than any swift summary of points in dispute. There 
is Common uneasiness as ordinary mortals try to cope 
with new dimensions of technological advance. 

So there will be no heroes or villains identified in 
this report. On the picket line one glimpses the con- 
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cern, and occasionally the confusion, of those who are 
caught in the conflict. But behind the lines there are 
others equally troubled by the deepening deadlocks in 
the industry. 

Out of some hours of inquiry no easy forecast 
emerges about the length or outcome of the present 
impasse. What can be reported is a notably spreading 
acceptance of the belief that the numerous newspaper 
union groups must create a federation to engage in 
joint negotiations with the newspapers. 

Establishment of such a federation will not produce 
sudden miracles. Personal rivalries will remain; old 
feuds will flare anew. But it is the crucial first step. 
Its achievement would present a clear challenge to 
the industry to reorganize its own bargaining machin- 
ery with negotiators comparably empowered to chart 
new paths. It might also pave the way for agreement 
on effective arbitration machinery to deal promptly 
and decisively with old grievances and new complica- 
tions. 

Above and beyond the nature of any new struc- 
tures built is the issue of whether the human beings 
who confront the great decisions can rise to the 
occasion. In part that depends on how much they 
care, or how deeply they remain prisoners of old 
habits of thought. The decline in the number of U.S 
newspapers is a dismal fact of our national life. The 
new technology offers a chance for decisive reversal 
of the trend and, ultimately, for perhaps even larger 
employment than now prevails. 

There is almost universal agreement on this pro- 
jection; the tragedy is that so little has been done. A 
union federation, working in concert with an industry 
body, will have no large meaning if practices of 
business as usual are perpetrated on both sides. What 
is plainly required is joint exploration—long before 
the next contract deadlines—of the potential future 
of journalism, the mutual concessions that will be 
required in the transition, and the affirmative ideas 
that can be fashioned in partnership. This may be 
deemed a far-out dream. But the alternative is a 
continuing nightmare. 

What seems ground for optimism is the sign that 
there are men in strategic places who have glimpsed 
the point. Whether they will be able to make them- 
selves heard is another matter, 


“A twinge of guilt’’? 


The National Review, dated October 5, but distributed 
only a few days after the strike began, carried an editorial, 
‘‘No News Or, What Killed the Dog.’’ Below are excerpts: 


What is wrong with the New York newspapers? 
Any one of them, at the drop of a type slug, can 
launch a campaign to make your hair stand on end, 
on any topic from children’s hospitals to apartheid. 
Why have they never used their columns and talents 
to state their own full case in these public-be-damned 
conflicts that shut the New York papers down for 


114 days three years ago, as they have blacked out 
the press in several dozen other of the nation’s cities? 
What outsider can make head or tail of the dreary, 
complicated articles——- coming usually just before 
shutdown — about 101 points, most of them of no 
interest to anyone not of the industry? Are the papers, 
perchance, less than confident about the merits of 
their case — feeling, maybe, a twinge of guilt at the 
realization that the policies they have themselves ad- 
vocated for years toward “the rights of labor” are in 
considerable part responsible for their present plight? 

It is our impression — though admittedly based on 
less than adequate knowledge — that beneath the be- 
wildering variety of issues debated in the newspaper 
disputes of the past few years, the controlling que stion 
is summed up in the pervasive term, “automation.’ 
Wages do not seem to cause great difficulties, and 
all other matters, save “automation,” seem amenable 
to bargaining. But a guild-minded, monopolistic 
unionism seems to have set itself, Luddite-wise, 
against the technical and administrative reorganiza- 
tion of the publishing industry that the publishers 
feel—in their rather wishy-washy way— to be essen- 
tial to survival. If this is the crux, surely it deserves 
the broadest public explanation and discussion. Sim- 
ilar conflicts—-wherein hard unions, favored by gov- 
ernment and courts and supported by skilled pub- 
licity, confronted sluggish, temporizing and softened 
ianagements—have largely wrecked our railroads 
and our shipping, are currently undermining our steel 
industry, and have already, in fact destroyed half or 
more of our big city newspapers——the latest in San 
Francisco a few weeks ago... . 

And wouldn’t it be refreshing if one of these great 
publishing enterprises decided, instead of shutting 
its doors obediently at the union summons, to go 
ahead with the public business that newspaper pro- 
prietors once thought to be almost a sacred trust; to 
assemble all who chose to join, and to put out a paper 

some kind of paper, any kind—even if no more 
than a mimeographed four-pager? They might be 
much surprised at what that might lead to. 


‘Throughout the year’”’ 


The Kheel report to Mayor Robert F. Wagner on Octo- 
ber 6 was the basis of the strike settlement. It also of- 
fered observations on the union-managment relation- 
ship that mentioned the Times and the Guild specifically, 
but could have broader application: 


There are unquestionably problems in the rela- 
tionship between the 7imes and the Guild which 
must be corrected. Nor can these problems be separ- 
ated from those that beset the newspaper industry 
of New York City in general. But I confine my re- 
marks at this time to the dispute which now must 
be resolved. 

The Guild’s complaint about the “baronial” atti- 
tude of the Times may be real or imaginary. But 
there were circumstances which could give rise to 
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such an impression. Personally I do not believe they 
were intended. In part they resulted from the pres- 
sures of the operations of the newspapers which some- 
times prevent otherwise well meaning people from 
dealing with problems which develop from minor 
irritations into festering sores. Ironically, the strike 
itself will, in my opinon, have therapeutic values. 
It has forcibly called to the attention of both the 
Times and the Guild the necessity for devoting them- 
selves intensely to the problems of their joint rela- 
tionship... . 

I do not believe that any of the defects of the past 
were deliberate. But mistakes committed through in- 
advertence can be just as damaging as those delib- 
erately inflicted. A proper directive must be sent by 
both the Times and the Guild to all of their respect- 
ive supervisors and members instructing them on 
the imperative importance of contract observance. 
Arrangements should be made after this contract is 
concluded for everyone in management or on the 
staff to be told what the contract means. 

With proper recognition of the fact that labor 
relations is a matter of 24-hours-a-day dedication 
throughout the year, I am sure that a positive and 
constructive relationship between the Times and the 
Guild which will do credit to both can readily emerge. 


“The Brandeis protocol”’ 


The Times's veteran labor specialist, A. H. Raskin, be- 
sides offering a post-strike analysis in his newspaper, 
wrote for the October 21 Reporter magazine an article, 
“Who Needs Newspapers?” In it he transmits the ideas 
of Arthur J. Goldberg, formerly Secretary of Labor and 
Supreme Court Justice, now chief U.S. representative 
at the United Nations: 


Goldberg starts with the premise that the Con- 
stitutional guarantee of freedom of the press implies 
that there will be a press actively carrying forward 
its mission of public enlightenment; that in a dem- 
ocracy dependent on public understanding and 
knowledge, the press is at least as much of a public 
utility as railroads, subways, electric generating com- 
panies, or waterworks. His answer to the need for 
uninterrupted newspaper publication does not lie in 
governmental compulsion but in the voluntary rati- 
fication by newspaper owners and unions of a “pro- 
tocol of peace.” The ¢oncept harks back to the proto- 
col that a predecessor of Goldberg’s in the Supreme 
Court, Louis D. Brandeis, initiated to bring peace to 
New York’s garment industry in 1910 — an indica- 
tion of how long it takes for civilized methods to 
penetrate the jungle of industrial relations. 

Actually, Goldberg has an updated version of the 
Brandeis protocol in mind. Its model is the no-strike 
plan the ambassador himself put across in the field 
of missile site construction when he was Secretary of 
Labor at the beginning of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. That plan was an outgrowth of a rash of quickie 
strikes by building-trades unions at Cape Canaveral 
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and other missile-launching sites in a period when the 
construction was being given top priority in the mil- 
itary program. 

With Senator John L. McClellan of Arkansas lead- 
ing a strong drive for legislation to outlaw such tie- 
ups, Goldberg persuaded the national unions and the 
principal associations of construction contractors to 
blunt the drive by taking independent action. They 
agreed on a program for referring all disputes to 
a special machinery of conciliation, with final reso- 
lution by a national panel of impartial experts as 
the end point if no direct accord was reached. This 
machinery has not succeeded in eliminating every 
stoppage, but the strikes have been few and brief. 

Goldberg believes the adaptation of such a con- 
ciliation plan to newspapers must proceed from a 
recognition by the publishers that they are not just 





an ordinary group of employers engaged in a con- 
ventional business but that they are custodians of 
a public trust. The implementation of that philos- 
ophy would have to entail the willingness of the 
owners as well as the unions to accept decided limita- 
tions on the practice of business as usual. 

One such curb would be the acceptance of third- 
party review on matters that transcend the cus- 
tomary boundaries of labor relations, notably tk 
justification for shutting down or consolidating news- 
papers. Obviously, if a newspaper is viewed as a pub- 
lic utility, the decision on its life or death should be 
subject to independent scrutiny in the same way 
as the question of discontinuing a commuter railway 
or raising electric rates. Since the survival of jobs 
is so intertwined with the life of papers, a tribunal 
on newspaper mergers and closings would provide a 
powerful incentive for the feuding newspaper unions 
to surrender some of their sovereignty over strikes to 
a similar review agency. 

“Newspapers are the highest type of public utility,” 
says Goldberg, “and the standards of independent 
determination that prevail in the utility field are 
more pertinent to newspapers than those of normal 
collective bargaining.” 


Hotbed of apathy 


In Washington novels, the National Press Club is 
a hot spot for news. The drab reality is that news- 
men and newsmakers are staying away in droves 


By JULES WITCOVER 


A critical stop on the Washington itinerary of any 
publicity-conscious dignitary is the National Press 
Club, where newsmen and other assorted males who 
have wangled membership lunch with, listen to, and 
interrogate the world’s mighty. 

The thirteenth floor of the Press Club building, at 
14th and F streets, is a must for the visitor because, 
ideally at least, it offers an unrestricted forum before 
newspaper, magazine, radio, and television corre- 
spondents whose outlets blanket the globe. And the 
deal works both ways. The club’s fame and prestige 
stem largely from its big-name luncheons, usually 
arranged in close co-operation with the Department 
of State’s Office of Protocol. 

From Khrushchev and Castro to Nehru and 
Madame Nhu, few political celebrities have played 
the official Washington circuit without speaking at 
a Press Club luncheon. The standard format —a 
needling introduction, a speech, and then written 
questions from the floor — is pure journalistic Amer- 
icana. The introductions by club presidents often 
have been as entertaining as the speeches, and the 
barbed questions often better than the answers. 

Theodore Koop, a vice president of CBS News and 
club president in 1953, told Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson that congressmen intended to 
“teach him to keep a civil foot in his mouth.” Frank 
Holeman of the New York Daily News, introducing 
railroad heir Averell Harriman in 1956, quipped: 





Jules Witcover is national affairs correspondent for 
Newhouse National News Service and an apathetic 
active member of the National Press Club. 


“Very few men with his beginning ever got where he 
is today. It was a real downhill struggle.” And Hole- 
man told Harold Stassen: ‘““We’ve never had a lunch- 
eon where so many people wanted to come and sit 
in the back.” 

Of all the brash questions asked at the luncheons, 
none has created half the stir of club president Wil- 
liam H. Lawrence’s to Premier Khrushchev in 1959. 
Lawrence, then of The New York Times, inquired 
whether the following story from Moscow was true: 
Khrushchev, having just delivered his famous anti- 
Stalin speech to the Communist Party congress, was 
handed a written quesion asking what he was doing 
while Stalin was committing his crimes. Khrushchev 
invited the author of the unsigned question to stand 
and identify himself, and when no one did, Krush- 
chev said: “Well, comrades, now you know what I 
was doing while Stalin was committing these crimes.” 
The Press Club audience roared at the “question;” 
Khrushchev was livid. 

It’s all very good fun and it hasn’t seemed to bother 
anyone that at most luncheons written (and_ too 
often ill-informed) questions may just as likely be 
sent to the speaker by a lobbyist pushing his client or 
a public-relations man who is a club member as by a 
bona fide newsman. But this fact — that a speaker 
does not really meet “the sharpest and toughest press 
corps in the world” as so often advertised, but a men’s 
club of mixed professions, energies, and awareness — 
epitomizes what is wrong with the National Press 
Club today in the minds of many Washington news- 
men. 

Many feel, simply, that as a press club the NPC 
has more appearance than substance; that it is living 
on fifty-seven years of nostalgia and the lunch and 
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bar receipts of non-professional hangers-on; that it 
is an old men’s club with old men’s ideas and preju- 
dices. As the press corps and the city itself have grown, 
other clubs that have better rooms, better locations, 
better food, or better newsmaking guests have eroded 
the Press Club’s position. Where Presidents of the 
United States once dropped by for cards, a drink, 
or idle talk, the appearance today of a cabinet mem- 
ber, a senator, or even a congressman is rare, except 
on occasions designed to draw them. 

Nor do the city’s most highly regarded newsmen 
use the club with any regularity. Old-timers can recall 
dropping by the bar in the late thirties and seeing 
Heywood Broun holding forth with the assistance of 
a high tumblerful of gin. The chances of catching 
Walter Lippmann or Joe Alsop or Scotty Reston in 
the club for anything but an extra-special occasion— 
with or without tumbler of gin —are slim. When 
Lippmann spoke at the club’s testimonial luncheon 
for him in 1959, it was a rare visit. 

Not only the leading cclumnists but also bureau 
chiefs and other prominent byliners in town seem to 
have better places to go. The new Federal City Club, 
formed by New Frontiersmen, is especially popular 
with young newsmen. The Press Club bar gets a 
good rush at lunch, but at night, particularly after 
seven o'clock, the club is populated about as densely 
as the city room of a p.m. paper at the same hour. 
If a reporter had to live on stories “leaked over the 
National Press Club Bar,” as they say in novels, he 
would starve. 

It’s not that the club’s quarters are unattractive or 
uncomfortable. Its main sitting room is large and 
high-ceilinged, with a warm fireplace often crackling 
from midday through late evening in the cold 
months. A new bar has been installed in an anteroom 
and the pounding of AP and UPI wire tickers nearby 
is not unpleasant to the accustomed ear. The tap- 
room has one of the few stand-up bars in Washing- 
tion. The dining room’s food is early Howard John- 
son but improving. As clubs go, there is nothing unusu- 
ally stuffy about this one. But for a press club in the 
news capital of the world, it cannot be said that it 
swings, either. 

A breakdown of membership in the NPC is reveal- 
ing. As of mid-August, it had 5,112 members, of 
whom 3,200 were resident members. Of the resident 
total, about 1,100 were active members—-functioning 
newsmen for newspapers, magazines, newsletters, 
trade publications, radio and television, or business, 
advertising, and circulation managers. There were 
1,400 non-active members—meaning whey used to be 
newsmen themselves but now are in some other, and 
almost invariably more lucrative, endeavor. Finally, 
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700 were associate members — “those persons whose 
profession or business renders them regular news 
sources for active members,” the club’s constitution 
says, “or those who perform extraordinary services 
for the club or for the profession of journalism.” 

Nobody expects the NPC to be as “pure” as the 
Gridiron Club, that super-elite (but homeless) group 
of 50 active newsmen who roast the nation’s mighty 
once a year at the most prestigious of Washington 
press functions. But the fact that only one-third of all 
Press Club resident members are active newsmen 
probably would come as a great surprise — and dis- 
appointment — to most speakers at the club. 

The board of governors is said to be trying hard to 
keep out non-professionals among new applicants, but 
economic necessity always has reared its head. After 
the depression, when the club was in financial trouble, 
many non-professionals were admitted. 

Only active members may vote. This constitutional 
assurance that newsmen will run the club should 
have kept it attractive to newsmen. But the active 
members have left direction of the NPC to a handful 
of stalwarts who have had the interest, the time, and 
the inclination to do the work required to run an 
operation that does more than a million dollars of 
business each year. 

By and large, those active members who have been 
comparatively free of demands at home have been 
the ones able to run the Press Club. A majority of 
recent presidents have been bachelors or married 
men with no young children. One or another small 
group has run the club for years at a time, tolerated 
but seldom helped by an apathetic active member- 
ship. As a result, the PR men, lobbyists, and other 
non-professionals with time and expense accounts to 
burn have moved in to handle many dreary commit- 
tee tasks — and to foster Kiwanis-type activities in- 
stead of the kind of news-oriented program a real 
press club could be expected to have. 

A much maligned but seldom challenged “esca- 
lator” to the presidency has developed, with a mem- 
ber climbing on as vice chairman of the board of 
governors, then rising to chairman, and riding up 
without opposition to the vice presidency and the 
presidency. ‘The twelve-man board picks its own vice 
chairman and chairman; the full membership is let 
in on the escalator only for the final two steps. 

Only a few times has the escalator been halted. 
Last year two men ran for the presidency for the first 
time in nineteen years. William M. Blair of The New 
York Times, the club secretary, challenged Clark R. 
Mollenhoff of the Cowles publications, the club vice 
president and heir-apparent. Blair’s campaign, man- 
aged by a Times colleague, Cabell (some were pro- 


nouncing it “Cabal”) Phillips, was pitched to the 
evils of the escalator system. But the target really was 
Mollenhoff himself and everyone knew it. Blair won 
by seven votes of 809 cast, a record turnout, in an 
election that did more to arouse club interest than 
anything else in years. 

Blair and the incumbent president, Joseph A. Dear of 
Dear Publications, were unhappy about Mollenhoff’s 
votes earlier in 1964 on an issue they felt was clear- 
cut: equal facilities for working women reporters at 
club luncheons. Dear decided early last year that the 
club should free the women from their confinement in 
the balcony (‘the back of the bus,” the women called 
it) and permit them to sit at tables on the ballroom 
floor. The board of governors, after a heated discus- 
sion in which Dear threatened to quit, approved the 
proposal by one vote. Mollenhoff voted in favor, 
because — he said later —he did not want to cast 
a vote that would elevate himself to the presidency. 
At the next luncheon, women reporters were admit- 
ted to the floor. 

But at another board meeting two weeks later, 
there was a move to reconsider the vote. Mollenhoff 
switched and the women once more were exiled. 


Mollenhoff said he had been told the White House 
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had threatened to cut off the flow of foreign digni- 
taries to club luncheons unless the women were ad- 
mitted, and he felt that the club should not submit 
to such pressure. Dear denied that there had been 
any presidential pressure. The women’s rights group 
decided to take the issue directly to the membership. 
Resoundingly, 128-50, the club once again liberated 
the women from the balcony. 

Shortly afterward, Blair began considering a race 
against Mollenhoff in the December election, and 
ultimately decided to run. The Blair forces sent a 


letter to all active members attacking the escalator 
system, but not Mollenhoff directly. Mollenhoff got 
out a letter of his own and the fight was on. 

Although many club members had deplored the 
escalator for years, there was considerable disagree- 
ment about the justice of deposing a man after he 
had ridden it all the way to the vice presidency. In 
addition to those who supported Mollenhoff for 
other reasons, he probably received a strong sympathy 
vote on this account. (The sympathy vote was in 
doubt through the final hours, when Blair was sum- 
moned from a sick bed by his worried campaign 
team to make a last-hour appearance on the election- 
eering line, which Mollenhoff had been manning 
most of the day. One Blair lieutenant suggested that 
the candidate be brought in on a stretcher, complete 
with attending nurse and oxygen tent, but cooler 
heads prevailed. ) 

Mollenhoff’s performance in the fight to liberate 
women from the balcony clearly hurt him. Also, 
some of his printed remarks about the energies and 
objectivity of some of his colleagues cost him votes. 
Somebody — the Blair camp denied any part in it — 
reprinted and circulated a speech Mollenhoff had 
made at the University of Kansas, in which he had 
accused some members of the Washington press corps 
of being lazy and, in some cases, apologists for the 
agencies they cover. 

That Mollenhoff should have been deprived of the 
presidency in part because it was thought he wanted 
to keep women “in their place” is an amusing irony. 
Nothing is more closely guarded in the National Press 
Club than the sex barrier. The men’s bar and the 
cardroom are particularly inviolate. On the day of 
the Khrushchev luncheon in 1959, a Washington so- 
ciety writer, Marie Van Rensselaer Thayer, walked 
into the men’s bar, started to interview a bartender 
and was escorted out by a past president, John V. 
Horner of the Washington Star, after heated words. 
A club member, recalling the day’s events recently, 
put them in proper historical perspective by noting 
that Khrushchev spoke at the Club “the day Molly 
Thayer was thrown out of the bar.” 

A few women reporters have even tried to join the 
club. One — Sarah McClendon of the El Paso Times 
and other Texas papers — submitted an application 
in 1955, after admission of the first Negro member 
had led some segregationists to propose bitterly that 
the rolls be thrown open to women too. She was 
turned down out of hand. 

Though women have caused most of the recent 
fireworks in the club, there have been other sources. 
In late 1954, Louis R. Lautier, correspondent for the 
Atlanta Daily World and the National Negro Press 
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Association, became the first Negro to apply for active 
membership. Not since Benito Mussolini was pro- 
posed and rejected in 1928 had there been such a 
gnashing of teeth. The furor grew when Lautier im- 
prudently wrote a column criticizing two newsman- 
members for opposing his application. Opponents 
found a number of other reasons to object to him, 
including the fact two of his sponsors, columnists 
Drew Pearson and Marquis Childs, were not very 
active in affairs of the club. But in a full membership 
referendum in early 1955, he was voted in, 377-281. 

The election of a Negro marked a new tolerance 
in the club, in some ways. Only one member resigned 
as an aftermath and he later rejoined. Thirteen years 
earlier, a member had felt obliged to resign because 
waiters would not serve his Negro luncheon guest, 
a judge, and he could not raise twenty-five signatures 
to call a protest meeting. That member, I. F. Stone, 
of I. F. Stone’s Weekly, tried to rejoin after Lautier’s 
election. He was turned down cold by the board and 
nobody has ever bothered to take up his fight. 

Lautier’s election did not exactly start a stampede. 
Today there are only four active Negro menibers of 
about twenty-five Negro newsmen who would be 
eligible. The Capital Press Club, established by 
Negroes, has enlisted most of them. In 1963, the NPC 
was saved another row when C, Sumner Stone, editor 
of the Washington Afro-American, moved out of 
town after his application had been rejected. The 
membership committee chairman, Robert C. Young 
of the Chicago Tribune reported that Stone’s edi- 
torial work “didn’t meet the professional standards 
for admission to the Club.” It turned out Stone had 
written highly uncomplimentary columns and stories, 
replete with personal slurs, about the way some club 
members handled news concerning Negroes. Other 
members threatened to resign over Stone’s exclusion, 
arguing the club would be decimated if an editorial 
quality yardstick were applied to all. 





But all that presumably is past now and the big 
problem for the club today is not segregation but 
apathy. Last year’s war against the escalator system 
seems to have been more a diversion than a erusade 
and the escalator appears to be in good working order 
again — unless Mollenhoff tries a comeback next 
month. The new broom that anti-escalator candidate 
Blair brought to the club last January has had to 
concentrate on sweeping away old cobwebs. Blair has 
had his hands full reviewing outmoded management 
practices and the workload of an inadequate office 
staff. 

The burden of these administrative problems has 
impeded Blair’s plans to deal with the club’s other 
pressing need: its revitalization as the capital’s press 
center. In the last year, he has encouraged use of the 
club for more press conferences and has instituted a 
number of activities to attract active newsmen. 

Blair has been alert to the need for greater interest 
and involvement by younger reporters. Plans are 
going forward for professional seminars at which the 
newer men can meet and discuss problems of Wash- 
ington coverage with some of the more experienced. 
Facilities of the club are to be made available in the 
spring to students from the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism of Northwestern University, who will be cov- 
ering Washington as a field exercise. Also, NPC 
awards are under consideration. 

As for stemming the professional deterioration of 
the club, the trouble is not so much that the associate 
members, “the fat cats and the flacks,” are into every- 
thing as it is that the active newsmen are not. Many 
of the dreary internal chores would not get done if it 
were not for the work as well as the wallets of asso- 
ciate members. But in the National Press Club’s pub- 
lic role as a national and world forum, its voice 
should be the voice not of lobbyists, lawyers, adver- 
tising and PR men, but of reporters, editors, column- 
ists, and commentators. 





Goodman Ace in Saturday Review, October 9, 1965: 


When the welter of weightless television entertainment opened the first week of its 
The new season, the harshly condemnatory reviews by the newspaper critics were in deadly 
antithesis to the wildly commendatory full-page ads by the networks — and usually on 


the same page.... 
desperate pat - aa ai oa 
P But after the first three days the divine newspaper guild, in its infinite mercy, struck 
hours the New York Times and millions of viewers in the big city were desperately reduced 


to making up their own minds whether or not they liked the remaining new programs. 
Of course the network people were not affected by the strike. They won’t know whether 
they like the programs until the ratings come out. 
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The deadly balance 


By HOWARD K. SMITH 


I would like to talk about long-range reporting — 
namely, television documentaries. Our news pro- 
grams show a steady rise in effectiveness. But docu- 
mentary programs in America, I believe, are in a rut. 
The form was virtually invented and attained its peak 
of effectiveness under Edward R. Murrow and Fred 
Friendly — and nothing much has been added. A lot 
of the boldness has been drained out of documenta- 
ries since Murrow and Friendly made theirs. If you 
watched the memorial program to Ed Murrow, you 
could see reporting you just don’t see on documenta- 
ries any more. 

Something has to be done with documentaries. [’]] 
be frank and say that I’m not sure what. A clue to a 
possible answer is that, while our documentaries get 
small audiences and less and less critical comment, 
documentaries in Britain get mass audiences and are 
the talk of the nation. There you hear people talking 
the next day and you read in the papers about last 
night’s documentary. 

We in American television have misused, I believe, 
the factor of balance and made it the supreme goal 
in producing documentary reports. If one man argues 
one way, we seem duty-bound to get somebody, 
whether he’s right or not, who will argue the oppo- 
site. They balance one another off, and leave an 
impression that the truth lies somewhere halfway be- 
tween. The method is misleading in most cases, be- 
cause truth is where it is and not between anything. 
But an additional objection is that the method tends 
to be dull. Instead of balancing, arguments tend to 
cancel one another and leave the issue conclusion- 
less and blurred. 

The British have consciously avoided achieving 
balance within one program or report. They settle 
upon a conclusion after studying and assessing the 
facts. Then they build the program to make the 
strongest possible case for that conclusion. Where 
an issue is genuinely unsettled and there is continuing 
controversy about it, they would probably get in 





Howard K. Smith, correspondent for the American 
Broadcasting Company, delivered the 1965 Henry F. 
Pringle memorial lecture at Columbia. This article 
is based on a portion of the lecture. 


touch with the opposite side later and build a pro- 
gram, equally one-sided, around that conclusion. It 
would not be diluted with any false balance. As a 
result British programs tend to say something quite 
definite to arouse people to assent or dissent. Not only 
are issues Clarified, but the programs are interesting 
and exciting to larger audiences than we get. 

On a program on American educational television 
not long ago Walter Cronkite of CBS, Edwin New- 
man of NBC, and I discussed this very point. Walter 
disagreed with me about the lack of boldness and 
cited CBS’s documentary on cigarette smoking and 
cancer, which he said was a very controversial topic 
for a network that depended very heavily on cigarette 
advertising. To me, that documentary was a case- 
book example of balance that drained a hot issue of 
its meaning. On that program there were doctors, 
who had every reason to be objective, who main- 
tained that cigarettes have a causal relation to cancer. 
On the other side there were representatives of the 
tobacco industry, who have no reason to be objective, 
who stated persuasively the opposite. The public was 
left with a blurred impression that the truth lay be- 
tween. Whereas, so far as I am concerned, we have 
everything but a signed confession from a cigarette 
that smoking has a causal relation to cancer. 

Ed Newman on that same program told me he had 
just produced a program on Viet Nam and he had 
felt that he should not take sides. He asked: “Do you 
think the opposite?” We did not finish, but my an- 
swer certainly would have been that I would have 
found someone who thought quite definitely and with 
very strong arguments that we should escalate in Viet 
Nam. And I would have stated that case with film 
and all sorts of backing material as strongly as pos- 
sible. Then later, on*a separate program, I would 
have found the people who disagree and take the 
opposite position. I think the issues would have been 
clarified much better, long before the teach-ins 
helped to clarify them. 

Now I must argue against some of the things I 
have said. I noticed that on CBS the other day there 
was a very good documentary on abortion, which had 
been an untouchable subject. On my network I did 
one on an even touchier subject, venereal disease. 
These and other programs to come lead me to think 
there is a return to boldness. I hope so, for boldness 
may save the documentary. 
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Their own 
worst censors 


The reshuffling of San Francisco's newspapers in Sep- 
tember, which resulted in the loss of Hearst’s afternoon 
News Call Bulletin, the shifting of the Hearst Examiner 
to afternoon publication, the creation of a joint Chronicle- 
Examiner Sunday edition, and the combination of the 
papers’ non-editorial facilities at the cost of more than 
800 jobs, was a story not adroitly handled by the parti- 
cipants, In fact, the first stories to appear, in the Ex- 
aminer and the Chronicle on September 5, were borrowed 
from an Eastern newspaper. This clipping is from the 
Chronicle (a similar story appeared in the Examiner): 


N.Y. Report 
On S.F. 


Newspapers 


New York 
The Justice Depart- 


ment’s antitrust division 
has decided not to oppose 
a proposed cost-sharing 
combination among San 
Francisco’s three major 
daily newspapers, the New 
York ‘Times reported ves- 
terday. 

The Times’ 
dispatc 


Washington 





Nor was the paper even able to reach its own publisher 


for comment: 


Charles Thieriot, the pub- 
lisher of The San Francisco 
Chronicle was away for the 
weekend and unavailable for 
comment. 

Hearst officials also could 
not be reached for comment. 

Associated Press 





The official statement finally came six days later: 


An Important 
Announcement 


The Hearst Corporation and The Chronicle Pub- 
lishing Company have formed a joint printing company 
to perform for them the non-editorial functions of pro- 
ducing and distributing their San Francisco news- 
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From Houston, where a palace coup abruptly ousted 
William P. Steven, editor of the Chronicle, in the pre- 
dawn hours of September 3, the local stringer filed a 
story that got major play in The New York Times of 
September 4: 


Houston Editor Ousted, Blames ‘Conservatives’ 


“bide Is Chosen as Successor 
—3 Others Lose Posts 


Steven of Chronicle Replaced. 
by Group Controlling Paper 





Meanwhile, however, the Chronicle of the previous 
afternoon ran a story that did not mention Steven at all: 


FRANK EF. WARREN 
Chronicle General Manager 


EVERETT D. COLLIER 
Chronicle Editor-in-Chief 


Collier Is New Editor; 


Warren Excculive V-P 


A new editor and a new execu. He was made head of the ac-is active in Memorial Drive 
tive vice-president and general counting department and assis'- Presbyterian Church 
manager of Thg, — puston Chron- ant secretary treasurer of the Warren holds a_bac nelor of 
\ 3 Z a 





Worse still, the morning Houston Post (under different 
ownership) ran nothing on the change. Eventually 
(October 3) the Chronicle relented to the extent of offer- 
ing the following: 


Former Chronicle Editor Joins 
World Book Science Service 


William P. Steven, former ed-lexecutive committee for the | 
itor of The Houston Chronicle.' Council on Advancement of Sci- 
has been named editorial con 
sultant to World Book Encyclo- Commenting on his new affili- 
pedia Science Service ation, Steven said, ‘Science is 

Steven, recently described in|the preatest weapon the United 


Newsweek as“. . . a StTOng-\crates has today in relation to 


ence Writing 


minded editor who has upgrad-|the rest of the world. And the 
ed every paper he has turned 
his hand to,” will serve the sci-ifort and security for our own [aad 
ence news syndicate in an ad 


|greatest source of wealth, com- 


citizens. Competent reporting of 
science is an essential to today’s 
Science has been a particu-/ newspapers.” 


visory capacity 


lar interest of Steven's career; World Book Science Service is 
as a news executive on the'an internationally syndicated 
Tulsa Tribune and as vice- Science news service with head- 
president and executive editor of W&Fters in the Chronicle Bldg 


In addition to syndicating sto- 
the Minneapolis Star and TYi-\ies and articles on different 


fields of science, the service dis- 
mast five years hejtrjputes the by-lined and 
9 
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DILEMMAS OF RACIAL NEWS 


Stories of violence with elements of race present extraordinary demands on 
reporters’ courage and objectivity. Here are comments on three recent instances 


Los Angeles aflame 


For nearly a week in August, the journalistic re- 
sources of the Los Angeles area, plus reserves sent 
in by many national organizations, attempted simul- 
taneously to report and to explain the outbreak called 
the “Watts riot.” It was not an experience that many 
newsmen would soon forget, for they found it demon- 
strated again that there is no safe place from which 
to cover a riot. More than a dozen journalists were 
injured. White reporters were set upon by rioters; 
Negro reporters and photographers had difficulties 
with both rioters and police. After talking to many 
men who covered the riot, the Review’s Los Angeles 
correspondent offered these thoughts: 


It is quite unprecedented in journalistic history 
for the reporters themselves to be one of the warring 
factions — to be themselves The Enemy as far as the 
other side is concerned. There is no parallel in con- 
ventional war reporting, because no reporter is 
expected to wander behind the enemy’s lines by him- 
self and report what is going on in Tokyo, or Berlin, 
or Saigon. But the only way to report the Watts 
situation in the first two days was to wander down to 
Imperial Highway and Avalon, or Central and 98th 

-and by merely appearing on the scene thereby 
create a new incident, or aggravate an ongoing one. 

Apparently the mob ‘hostility to the white press, 
in the abstract, was almost as great as that to the 
white police, and they were out to vent it upon as 
many individual representatives of both of these 
hated groups as possible. Here, of course, comes a 
glaringly obvious and ironic parallel between Watts 
and Selma, or the University of Mississippi —- where 
the whites turned on the press as their natural enemy 


in civil rights situations. (It’s like being stood up 
against a glass wall for both sides to shoot at.) 

Without meaning to deprecate the really tremen- 
dous personal bravery that press people displayed in 
this situation, I think I can see how some elements 
of exaggeration may have crept into some of the press 
coverage because of this totally new, and painful, 
experience that befell news people for whom a press 
card, or a pencil, or a camera, or a tape recorder 
usually means carte blanche anywhere, anytime. 

To go from “I’m a reporter, therefore I can park 
illegally, or butt into any coversation, or watch any 
public event for free” to “I’m a reporter, and that 
is exactly why I am being pelted with rocks or shot 
at” is quite a distance. 


Viewed behind guns 


Here are two first-person accounts that illustrate 
the amount of involvement by reporters. The first is 
by Andrew Jaffe of The Associated Press: 


The Los Angeles riot began the night of August 11, 
triggered by the arrest of a Negro charged with 
drunken driving. A crowd gathered the next morn- 
ing at the spot of the arrest. A few windows had been 
smashed, a liquor store had lost some of its wares to 
looters, but otherwise the street corner provided no 
suggestion of what had passed — or was to come. 

Young men in natty business suits passed out copies 
of Muhammad S peaks, journal of the Black Muslims. 
Boys in T-shirts pushed their way before whirring 
television cameras, their statements so peppered with 
obscenities they were unfit for the air. 

Those I interviewed wanted to play the prosecutor. 
When I tried to ignore a youth who refused to give 
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his name, another grabbed and shook me. “You listen 
to him, white man. He’s what this business is all 
about.” The adults in the crowd were silent. 

Would I tell, he asked, how white cops had beaten 
a pregnant Negro girl with their night sticks? Did 
I know how police in the district’s 77th Division 
worked over their prisoners? Was I ready for the end 
of “400 years of slavery?” 

My refusal to answer drew nothing but sarcasm. 

That night the same faces that predicted the riot 
would continue returned to renew it. I recognized the 
rock-throwers and knew from their threats that my 
safety would be of little concern to them. Finally 
three other newsinen and I in the center of the riot 
zone were forced to flee. I called my desk. My editor 
said to do whatever I thought best. He wanted a 
story but was too kind to demand one. 

As I drove around the perimeter I thought how 
strange it was that an American-based story should 
not be adequately reported because the news corps 
was predominantly white and the rioters, black. 

I drove back into the zone, parked my car and 
hitched a ride with a cruising police car. Between 
forays, I phoned in reports — but from then on that 
night my view of the riot was framed by night sticks 
and police shotguns. The close relationship between 
police and reporter was uncomfortable, though valu- 
able in the sense that a limited view of a riot was 
better than none. It was almost impossible for me to 
establish rapport with arrested suspects. Later I 
donned a plastic crash helmet. That made me look 
even more official. 

Subjects sullenly answered questions, punctuating 
their remarks with “sir,” the apparently de rigeur 
response to white officialdom. Their awkwardness 
was usually increased by the fact that their hands 
were manacled, shotguns were pointed at their heads, 
and in some cases, their bodies racked with pain - 
depending on how strenuously they had resisted ar- 
rest. 

The Negroes I tried to interview during daylight 
hours were even more reticent. They were afraid to 
be seen talking to a white newsman. None wanted 
their names and addresses used. 

The police, on the other hand, were the ultimate 
in courtesy and good will. They ferried newsmen, fed 
them, answered questions, posed for photographs, 
and protected reporters trying to phone in stories 
from dark street corners. 

Some fifteen or twenty white newsmen were 
beaten, stoned, or briefly trapped. With few excep- 
tions, all managed to escape and continue at their 
posts. Perhaps some of the worst experiences were 
imagined as a car followed too close, whenever a 
crowd formed, or at the sound of stray gunfire. 

When the riot was over I asked myself if I had 
adequately reported the Negroes’ story. I had to ad- 
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mit I had not, and I believe that few of my white 
colleagues had either. Perhaps it was even as one 
youth yelled at me that first day: “You can never 
tell our story, because you’re not black.” 


“‘Who are you?” 


The second account is by Robert Richardson, a 
Negro, who was an advertising salesman for the Los 
Angeles Times before the riot, but joined the Times 
news staff after reporting the outbreak. This narra- 
tive appeared in the Times on August 22, 1965. 


My legs are knocked out from under me, and my 
face is going straight into the pavement. I start to 
protest, but a knee goes into my back and my mouth 
opens in a cry of pain. 

Suddenly my hands are behind my back — hand- 
cuffed. 

“Get up,” a voice commands from out of the con- 
fusion. I try to rise, but strong arms pull me and I 
ain hustled into a prowl car. I get off the floor and 
look around. There are 25 police cars and five times 
that many officers. I want to talk, but there is no one 
to talk to. 

Then a policeman gets into the car and sits beside 
me. “Who are you?” he asks. 

I reply that I am a news reporter. 

‘Who are you? is what I asked, buddy. Not what 
do you do.” 

I tell him my name and that I have a press card, 
but this makes no impression. 

Another officer puts his head into the window of 
the prowl car. “I understand you are a press man,” 
he says. “Is that right?” 

I tell him yes, I am. 

Pointing to my car, he asks, “Why did you make 
a U-turn in that intersection and speed off like that?” 

I tell him I knew the police were chasing a speed- 
ing car and fearing I might get involved, I tried to 
get out of the way in a hurry. I was trying to get 
home. 

“Where do you live?” he asks. 

I tell him a few blocks away. 

The officer relaxes. “Look, my men are tired. 
When we saw you take off like that, we didn’t know 
what to think. Even though it is daylight, this is 
a dangerous area.” 

The police then explained that the car they were 
chasing matched mine. 

Such was a bright sunny afternoon, last Sunday, 
near Watts. 

I hadn’t realized that the riot area had moved 
so close to my neighborhood. I was confused. I hadn’t 
had a meal for 48 hours and I was exhausted from 
the long nights of reporting the riots for the Times. 

One of the policemen speaks. “That’s a nasty 
bump on your head.” He turns to another officer, 


“Take the cuffs off him and take him to Central 
Receiving Hospital, and get that fixed up.” 

The empty streets now are crowded with curiosity 
seekers. They probably think I’m a victim of police 
brutality. 

At the hospital, I am placed on a stretcher by a 
Negro nurse. The doctor comes in and cleans my 
face. The police officers ask me if I would like to 
have something to eat; they are polite but restless. 

I tell them that I would only like to go home. But 
they inform me, to my surprise, that I have to go to 
the station. 

For what! 

“The watch commander would like to see you,” 
is the stern reply. 

As we leave the hospital the unreality of it all con- 
tinues. Stores are open and there is a crowd on the 
streets; it is nothing like the dark battleground I 
have been moving through the past few days. It is 
as if a part of the city died, and the rest of it goes on 
with the chores and pleasures of life. 

Pulling into the police station parking lot, I can 
hear Negro voices loud and boisterous, coming from 
the jail section. “Burn, baby, burn.” I stop in my 
tracks. 

This cannot be true. What kind of people can 
these be? These are my people, I know; but suddenly 
I feel strangely detached. 

I can hear scurrying feet, happy laughter. We walk 
into the building, down a corridor. A door is opened 
for me. I step into a small room about 12 feet square. 
The door is locked behind me. 

Somehow I still am unable to understand. 

This is a jail, a place of confinement. 

A key in the jail door breaks my reverie. The door 
opens. 

A tall sergeant walks into the room. One Negro 
and one white policeman follow. The sergeant puts 
his foot on the bench next to me and lights a cigarette. 

He looks at me — bloodshot eyes. “How do 
you feel?” 

The other officers are silent. 

“Fine,” I reply. I wonder what’s in store. 

“Would you like to go home now?” he asks. 

Is this guy kidding, I wonder. I realize he is waiting 
for an answer. 

“Yes,” I say slowly. “Yes, I would like to very 
much.” 

“Okay, fellows, take him back to his car.” 

Turning to me, “How do you feel about this epi- 
sode? Have you been treated okay?” I didn’t hesitate, 
because now I only want to go home. “Yes, sir, they’ve 
been fair.” He extends his hand to me, and I realize 
that I am being released. I grasp his hand. We ex- 
change a smile. ; 

As I walk out into the parking lot, the sounds from 
the “guard house glee club” drift through the steel- 
barred window. I think, I hope they have learned 
something. And I hope that we who are still alive and 
still free will be able to prevent this tragedy from 
ever occurring again. 

Back home, I found a heartening note at my door: 

“Bob, come up to Apt. 301. We’ve fixed dinner 
for you. The Davidsons.” 


Heightened reality 


Television and radio, too, became deeply involved 
in the riot. The most spectacular coverage was 
KTLA, which had a camera-equipped helicopter 
looking down on the looting and burning. Although 
the chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, E. William Henry, praised broadcasters 
warmly, doubts were expressed by such television 
critics as John Gregory Dunne, who wrote in The 


New Republic for September 11, 1965: 


No one wants to impugn the courage, ingenuity, 
and virtuosity of the broadcast journalists in Watts. 
But the very nature of television, with its pressing need 
to fill the gaping maw of dead air, mitigates against 
reasoned analysis of a running civil disturbance. Con- 
sciously or not, electronic journalism is essentially 
show business, and show business demands a gim- 
mick, With its insatiable appetite for live drama, 
television turned the riots into some kind of Roman 
spectacle, with the police playing the lions, the 
Negroes the Christians. The angle, in this case, was 
that the Christians were winning. 

Not only did television exacerbate an already in- 
flammatory situation, but also, by turning the riots 
into a Happening, may even have helped prolong 
them. One channel went so far as to score its riot 
footage with movie “chase” music. The situation was 
made to order for the late-night call-in shows, which 
cater to what one critic calls “a twilight world of the 
lonely, the subliterate, the culturally deprived.” The 
riots gave these disembodied voices in the night a 
chance to vent their private furies against “these 
people,” a euphemism for “Negroes” on station after 
station. “What do these people want. . . . Why 
don’t they get jobs like decent people. . These 
people remind me of animals.” Nor did the intellects 
who MC these shows help much with their fatuous 
ripostes. I was particularly taken with someone on 
KNX named Michael Jackson, who alternately in- 
sulted his callers in an elegant BBC accent and tried 
to make them swallow a “We Are All Guilty” New 
York Post sermonette. All by himself, Jackson might 
have precipitated a run on the gun shops in marginal 
white areas. 

These were the egregious cases, but other stations 
were equally if less flagrantly guilty. No rumor, 
however unsubstantiated, went unreported. Hovering 
over the riot scene in a helicopter, a reporter for 
KTLA suddenly announced, “There’s a report that 
one or two policemen are surrounded, so we’re going 
up that way for a look.” The report was unfounded, 
but by the time that was established, there were other 
unconfirmed stories on the air. The Shrine Auditor- 
ium was on fire, the Minute Men were invading 
Watts, a contingent of Hell’s Angels was even now 
careening down the Harbor Freeway toward the riot 
area; all were false alarms. Even when there was 
nothing new to report, the pitch was maintained — 
looting at Vermo..t and 83rd, a shooting at Central 
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Curios from the Watts riot: New York Journal-Amer- 
ican (and a few other afternoon newspapers) made 
it appear on the Monday after the riot that it was 
continuing full blast. Below, Life cover would ap- 
pear at first glance to show a looter; small type 
says it is a householder removing goods 
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and 39th, a car gunned down running a roadblock 
at Broadway and 47th — until quite isolated events 
blurred into holocaust and a riot became a massacre. 

“Why did they let TV get away with so much?” 
a Negro asked a reporter for the Los Angeles Times. 
“It made a lot of people mad. It seemed like they 
were running the same films over and over, showing 
the same shots of police kicking or hitting someone 
and a lady with her arm twisted behind her back. 
They called everybody rioting a hoodlum. Like every- 
thing bad that was happening was happening to the 
police. Watts is really trying to come up. And all TV 
could talk about was ‘Hell in the City of Angels’.” 

In fact broadcast coverage of the riots only 
deepened my own conviction that a thousand words 
are worth one picture. The most disturbing effect 
of televised news coverage is that, like LSD, it tends 
to create a heightened and often spurious reality of 
its own. No newspaper, no magazine has television’s 
awesome ability to maintain the momentum of an 
event. Watts is a vast sprawling ghetto, fifty miles 
square. Normally the dweller in such a peculiarly 
horizontal slum, in such an immense area, would 
hear of an incident with the police only the next 
day, if at all, when he read it in the newspaper. With 
24-hour on-the-spot news coverage, however, reality 
for the viewer in the eye of the storm became not 
the quiet outside his own bungalow, but the place, 
often miles away, where the action was. 

The screen affected as well the viewer who was 
not in the storm at all, the man who could sit in his 
family room 30 miles away and watch a continuous 
and indiscriminate feast of violence, death, and 
destruction. Since only high points are reported, an 
incident soon becomes a skirmish, a skirmish a full- 
scale war. 





The paper riot 


Springfield, Massachusetts, readers of The New 
York Times on Sunday, August 15, could hardly be 
blamed for doing a double take. On the first page of 
“News of the Week in Review,” after the account of 
bloody rioting in Los Angeles, they read: 

“In Springfield rioting broke out after police ar- 
rested 23 civil rights demonstrators blocking the 
steps of City Hall early Friday evening. Until the 
small hours of Saturday morning, a mob roared 
through the Negro area of the city, setting fire to 
several stores. The police sealed off the area and just 
before dawn a semblance of order was restored.” 

The Times was reporting rioting that never oc- 
curred. What had happened was this: 

Springfield police ended a civil rights “vigil” 
late Friday, August 13, by arresting 24 (not 23) 


demonstrators on (but not blocking) city hall steps. 

2. No mob roared through the Negro section at 
any time. 

3. Fires were started during the evening at two 
stores (not several). Witnesses to one, which burned 
itself out with minor damage, said two Negro youths 
smashed a window and threw in what proved to be 
a glass bottle filled with an inflammable fluid. The 
other, which heavily damaged a stamp redemption 
store, presumably was started the same way. There 
was no more than a handful of spectators at either 
fire and no interference with firefighters. 

4. The only area “sealed off” by police was around 
City Hall, as a precaution against a new sitdown. 
Pickets were allowed to march through the night in 
front of police headquarters a block away. 

But the Times wasn’t alone in stubbing its toe. 
The National Observer (Monday, August 16) adds 
details: 

“On the opposite coast, policemen fought Negroes 
in Springfield, Mass., dodging the bottles and bricks 
aimed at a dozen store fronts... 

“Fresh from the flush of great political victories, 
Negroes in Los Angeles, Chicago, and Springfield 
seemed driven by demons to wild orgies of destruc- 
tion... 

“The Massachusetts riot was set off when police 
arrested 23 civil rights demonstrators on the steps of 
the Springfield City Hall.” 

The Observer story, to be as charitable as possible, 
appears to confuse what happened that August weck- 
end with events four weeks earlier. Eighteen arrests 
outside a night club July 17 led to a continuing pro- 
test against alleged police brutality, which led to 
the August City Hall demonstrations. Police had 
maintained after the night club incident that stones 
and bottles were thrown at them (nobody said any- 
thing about “a dozen storefronts”) and that they had 
used only necessary force to break up what ihey 
called a “near riot.” 

The Times publicly admitted error. A “Correc- 
tion” at the bottom of Page 2 of the August 29 ““News 
of the Week in Review” reads: 

“In this section on August 15 it was stated — in- 
correctly — that ‘rioting’ by ‘a mob’ had broken out 
in Springfield, Mass., shortly after the massive out- 
break in Los Angeles and the smaller one in Chicago 
The statements were based on a misleading news 
agency dispatch. The incidents concerned were a 
Negro protest demonstration and the burning of two 
stores.” 

The most damning single piece of AP copy moved 
on the radio wire Saturday at 3:09 a.m. as part of 
AP’s hourly headline Spot Summary. 


It reads: “Rioting is reported in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, with two stores set on fire after the arrest 
of civil rights demonstrators.” 

The term “rioting” was not used in later stories. 
But the radio wire apparently made no correction of 
the 3:09 Spot Summary. 

The first “A”-Wire dispatch filed by Associated 
Press Saturday, August 14, carries the byline of Rus- 
sell J. Frazian, manager of the AP’s one-man Wes- 
tern Massachusetts bureau, who was called in from 
home around midnight to work on the story. It reads: 

‘Fourteen demonstrators staged a predawn march 
in front of police headquarters today, promising re- 
newed protests over simmering charges of police 
brutality. 

“Two fires in a Negro neighborhood during the 
night fanned racial tensions...” 

The story includes an interview with one of the 
marchers and a factual account of the events of the 
preceding night. 

The Frazian story, numbered “140”, is followed 
by this note, numbered “141”: “TELEGRAPH 
EDITORS: Staffers are in the streets of Los An- 
geles, Chicago, and Springfield, Mass., and will con- 
tinue giving priority to riot developments.” The word 
“riot” apparently was not used again. 

In the available published UPI copy, I do not find 
mention of the word “riot.” But I do find what I 
consider inaccuracies and oversensational treatment. 
The Boston Globe printed, in at least one edition, 
the following headline: 


Storm Halts Rioting, Burning 
SPRINGFIELD CALM 


After the headline came this story: 
“SPRINGFIELD (UPI) 
rolled through the streets and a dozen picketed po- 


Carloads of Negroes 


lice headquarters today as an uneasy peace followed 
the fire-bombing of two white-owned stores. 

“Negro youths smashed the windows of two stores 
in the predominantly Negro Winchester Sq. area late 
last night, hurled jugs of gasoline inside stores and 
set the buildings ablaze with railroad torches... 

“Police credited a severe thunderstorm, which 
drenched the city for almost two hours, with averting 

or at least postponing — a large-scale racial dis- 
turbance.” 

I had been on the streets myself the previous eve- 
ning, at a meeting in a Negro church, at both fires, 
and in and out of police headquarters. I saw no “‘car- 
loads of Negroes rolling through the streets” (or 
“carloads of youths” as it appeared on the UPI radio 
wire), and I heard none of the police officers on 
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duty that night make any such reference. The chief 
of police has no recollection of such a report to him, 
nor does the captain regularly in charge of the 4 to 
midnight uniformed watch (who remained on duty 
that night till 3 a.m.). James Shevis, at that time 
manager of the Springfield UPI bureau (also a one- 
man operation), says the phrase was not his, that he 
filed no such information. 

As for the headline, “Storm Halts Rioting, Burn- 
ing,” I can only repeat that there was no rioting to 
halt and add that the first of the two fires was touched 
off with the storm already raging and the second one 
only a few minutes later. 

From what AP has supplied, and from what UPI 
copy has survived, and from out-of-town broadcasts 
monitored in Springfield, it would seem to be on 
the conservative side to say that exaggerations al- 
luded to above were compounded on the radio wires 
of both services, where fresh summaries of major 
events are pumped out every hour. 

“A night of violence” cropped up repeatedly in AP 
national radio wire copy. Sometimes it was varied 
to “racial disorder” or ‘ta night of disorders,” less 
shocking but equally untrue. 

In summary, we in Springfield to date have had 
no “rioting,” no “mob roaring through the streets,” 
and no “wild orgies of destruction.” Unfortunately, 
thanks to the wide audience of modern national jour- 
nalism, much of the country thinks we did. 


DURHAM CALDWELL 





The “cop-slashers” 
—the judge’s case 


An Illinois judge of the criminal division of Cook 
County’s circuit court handed down last March a 
decision that caused a furor in the press, in Chicago, 
in the entire country, and even abroad. 

The decision by George N. Leighton exonerated 


two men accused of assaulting a police officer, who 
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Trial witnesses told this story: 

Two policemen heard someone 
shout, “That crazy: guy is trying to 
cut people with a bottle.” Approach- 
ips ve h 














U.S. News & World Report for March 22, 1965, quot- 
ed portion of testimony in Chicago case that judge 
ruled was hearsay and not admissible in court 


with his partner was attempting to apprehend them 
for carrying a broken beer bottle. 

Public reaction to the decision as reported in the 
press was vehement. Efforts to impeach the judge 
were made in the Illinois legislature. Law enforce- 
ment officials called the decision devastating to police 
morale. Citizens were shocked at the judiciary’s fail- 
ure to support the police. 

This study attempts to analyze the accuracy of the 
coverage by Chicago’s four metropolitan dailies. I 
studied newspaper clippings, the official court tran- 
script of the trial, and the judge’s memorandum to 
the chief judge of the circuit court. Interviews with 
Judge Leighton (who is a Negro) supplemented this 
information. 

The case of Illinois v. Rodriguez and Suarez, which 
Judge Leighton heard on February 16, 1965, was the 
result of an altercation on October 26, 1964, between 
two Chicago police officers, Thomas DeSutter and 
Raymond Howard, and the defendants, Jessie Rod- 
riguez and Simon Suarez. 

The defendants, who had no previous police rec- 
ords, were charged with aggravated battery and 
resisting or obstructing a peace officer. Judge Leigh- 
ton ruled on the case Friday, March 5. 

According to the 168-page transcript of testimony 
presented in court, DeSutter and Howard, both off 
duty and in plain clothes, were leaving their precinct 
station at 11:25 p.m. on October 26, when they were 
informed by a “casual acquaintance” that a person 
was menacing the public with a broken beer bottle 
on the next street. Because this “casual acquaintance” 
was not known or available to testify, the content of 
the conversation was considered hearsay evidence 
and was not admissible in the court. 

The two officers ran to the area. Seeing Rodriguez, 
who was carrying the broken bottle, and Suarez, walk- 
ing, the officers with their revolvers drawn ap- 
proached the defendants from the rear, identifying 
themselves as police and shouting, “Drop that bottle.” 
The defendants stopped and Rodriguez said, “Come 
and get it, you. . . coppers.” 

DeSutter, with gun in hand, struck Rodriguez’s 
arm to knock the broken bottle from his hand. A 


scuffle ensued between the police and the defendants. 
DeSutter’s face was cut by the broken bottle and his 
foot was wounded when Howard’s gun accidentally 
discharged. 

Other police arrived, and Rodriguez and Suarez 
were arrested. DeSutter was taken to the hospital, 
where he remained twenty-one days. 

Briefly, these were the facts given under oath be- 
fore Judge Leighton. Rodriguez and Suarez were 
judged “not guilty.” 

On the basis of this testimony and applicable law, 
Judge Leighton found: 

{| The defendants had not committed any crime 
or violated any law. 

{| Carrying a broken bottle, without evidence of 
the intention to use unlawfully, is not a crime. 

{| The conduct of the police officers in drawing 
their guns and the assault by DeSutter upon Rodri- 
guez for the purpose of arresting the defendants for 
questioning was an attempt to make an unlawful 
arrest with “excessive force.” 

{| Rodriguez’s words of “Come and get it, you... 
coppers” was not an attack upon either officer. This 
conduct did not justify DeSutter’s resorting to “ex- 
cessive force.” 

{| Rodriguez’s words were indeed offensive but 
they did not amount to disorderly conduct, since they 
could have been provoked and conditioned as to be 
fully justified. 

{| Officer DeSutter was the aggressor and the reac- 
tion of Rodriguez in lifting up his right hand with 
the broken bottle was caused by the aggressor. Ag- 
gravated battery was provoked by DeSutter. 

{| The officers were not performing any “author- 


ized act.” 


the defendants were justified in resisting 
an unlawful arrest executed by “excessive force.” 

Coverage of the decision started in the March 5 
editions of the Chicago Daily News and Chicago’s 
American, both evening papers, and in the March 6 
editions of the Chicago Tribune and the Chicago 
Sun-Times, morning papers. No reporters attended 
the trial, according to Judge Leighton, and no re- 
porters were at the ruling (although a Daily News 
reporter claimed later he was there). 

Copies of the transcript were available when the 
decision was given, the judge said, but no reporters 
requested them until about March 12. Reporters got 
their facts for their initial stories from the two state’s 
attorneys assigned to the judge’s court in an interview 
in the Criminal Court Building’s pressroom. Cover- 
age of the facts improved after the transcript had 
been read. 

The Sun-Times carried its first story of the deci- 
sion on page 38 under the two-column headline 


‘Judge Frees 2 Men/In Attack On Cops.” The story 
quoted the police officers as responding to a man 
yelling, “Hey, this crazy guy is trying to cut people 
with a beer bottle.” The story did not allude to the 
fact that Judge Leighton could not permit this “hear- 
say evidence” in the testimony upon which he would 
have to base his decision. The next day, the story was 
moved to page 2. 

The Tribune ran its first story on page | under the 
two-deck, two-column headline “2 ASSAULTERS / 
OF COPS FREED — Judge Rules Police / Can't 
Draw Guns.” The lead was: “Two men accused of 
beating and slashing a policeman were discharged 
yesterday in Criminal Court because the policemen 
drew their pistols while making the arrests.” Although 
the article later reported the judge had said drawn 
guns were not justified because there was no evidence 
that a crime was being committed, the image already 
implanted in the reader’s mind by the lead and head 
was quite misleading. 

The Daily News had its first story on page 1 under 
the three-column headline “2 Had Right to Slash / 
Officer, Judge Rules.” The facts of the case were 
reported correctly, but distortion appeared in the 
lead as well as the headline: “A Criminal Court 
judge ruled Friday that a policeman ‘takes the risk 
of whatever bodily harm he receives’ when he pulls a 
revolver during an arrest that later proves to be un- 
lawful or results only in a misdemeanor charge.” 

Chicago’s American in its initial story under the 
two-column headline “Slash, Kick Policeman / Pair 
Freed by Judge,” quoted the policemen’s stories given 
outside the courtroom. “Rodriguez was waving a 
broken beer bottle,” the story reported, and “Rodri- 
guez slashed DeSutter.” 

Thereafter, the newspapers for the most part regu- 
larly featured in headlines and leads what opponents 
of Judge Leighton’s decision were saying. Many law 
enforcement officials and state legislators made un- 
favorable comments about the decision. The judge 
said that none of these persons ever requested the 
transcript, and that they obviously were making com- 
ments on the basis of what they were reading in the 
press. Persons who first read the transcript often 
supported the judge, but by the time they made state- 
ments the story of the decision was well on its way to 
the inside pages. 

The newspapers repeatedly used phrases such as 
““cop-slashers,” “judge assailed,” and “free 2 assault- 
ers” in headlines; played up the officers as heroes, 
as being victims of a judge (who in his days as a 
defense attorney was known as counsel for the under- 
dog) ; carried stories with emphasis on DeSutter’s 
facial cuts, the words of his mother, grieved and 
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shocked, his twenty-one days in the hospital; and 
carried stories on Leighton’s conviction rate during 
his four months on the bench. 

The newspapers failed to report why there was a 
difference in the officers’ stories to their superior and 
before the judge in court. They also neglected to find 
out why the “casual acquaintance,” who was called 
an habitué of the neighborhood, was not found and 
brought to testify at the trial. The “excessive force” 
clause in the annotated Criminal Code was never 
really explained as the basis for the judge’s decision. 

The most obvious conclusion one can make after 
studying the press coverage of Judge Leighton’s de- 
cision is that a reporter must know the facts of a trial 
if he is going to report it and its implications. Al- 
though the judge himself places the blame for the 
widespread misinformation on police and law officials 
who did not know the facts, the press is very much 
responsible for disseminating and playing up these 
views and appraisals. 

The Chicago newspapers reported what was sup- 
posed to have happened, with the result that the 
judge appeared to have had little basis for his deci- 
sion. They did not report the facts as the judge heard 
them from testimony given under oath and they 
failed to interpret his decision as based upon existing 
law, which is required of him by his oath of office. 
If the law is not correct, then the press could have 
campaigned for change. Instead the newspapers at- 
tacked the judge. 

It is interesting to note that no reporter or editor 
who has read the transcript ever called the judge to 
discuss legal errors or inconsistencies. Judge Leighton 
himself said any judge who would “free” two men 
who had attacked a police officer should be admon- 
ished by the press, but he maintains that no judge 
did this in Illinois v. Rodriguez and Suarez. 


THOMAS F. KOERNER 





Contributors to the Survey section: Durham Cald- 
well is news director at WHYN, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Thomas F. Koerner is a graduate student at 
Northwestern University’s Medill School of Journal- 
ism, on leave from teaching in a suburban Chicago 
school district. Richard Rustin is on the staff of The 
New York Times. 
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Censorship 
and Cam Ne 


The fortunes of war, as recorded on television, 
have made Cam Ne, with its gutted huts and forlorn 
villagers, the symbol not only of the horrors of Viet 
Nam but of the running fight over just how much of 
the war should be reported. 

The dispute was aggravated when the Columbia 
Broadcasting System reported in vivid detail the raz- 
ing of the village by United States Marines using 
flamethrowers, hand grenades, and cigarette lighters 
on the grounds that it was a Viet Cong hideout. No 
sooner had CBS shown the film in early August 
than angry United States officials began bringing 
pressure for more censorship of combat dispatches 
out of Viet Nam. The Pentagon sent a formal note 
of complaint to the network. Many viewers, too, 
criticized CBS for reporting the burning. The Satur- 
day Review, on the other hand, started a fund-raising 
campaign to rebuild the village. 

No new restrictions were imposed directly as a 
result of the incident. But relations between war cor- 
respondents and American and South Vietnamese 
officials became tauter than ever. Even before Cam 
Ne, the atmosphere was termed by veteran broad- 
caster, Edward P. Morgan, as “one of the most rancid 
I have ever seen in thirty-three years of reporting.” 

This situation, which already has spawned the 
moderate censorship now existing in South Viet Nam, 
is characterized by mistrust on both sides. Charles 
Arnot, an American Broadcasting Company corre- 
spondent in Saigon, complained in a report to the 
Army that he had been lied to by military officials. 
They later apologized, he said, explaining that they 
were acting under orders. Lies, half-truths, and mis- 
leading statements had been disseminated “with such 
ham-handed puerility that even a reporter for a high 
school paper could see through the ruse,” Arnot re- 
ported. Peter Kalischer of CBS renewed an old 
charge: “The brass wants you to get on the team. But 
my job is to find out what the score is.” 

Morgan said the trouble began with the Diem 
regime and its touchiness about uncomplimentary 
press reports; subsequent bungling and deception 
have made things worse. “Small wonder,” Morgan 
said in a recent broadcast, “that even the most sea- 
soned senior correspondents, burned by deviousness, 
look upon almost every U.S. pronouncement or back- 
ground briefing with a suspicious and jaundiced eye.” 

But Morgan, who feels that censorship should be 


applied only as a last resort, said the press is not en- 
tirely blameless. ““There is a passel of youngsters,” he 
reported, “brash, edgy and monstrously ambitious, 
working out of Saigon on secondary assignments, as 
stringers for individual papers, or auxiliary help for 
the news agencies and the broadcasting networks. 
Some of them seem to be determined to establish rep- 
utations as the Ed Murrow, the Ernie Pyle, or the 
Homer Bigart of World War III or at least its Viet- 
namese prelude. They presumably are convinced that 
one way to do this is to bait officials. There is a daily 
five-o’clock briefing in Saigon...and the verbal 
sniping that went on at the sessions I attended left 
me aghast. Confronted with such hostility and 
scorched, they feel, by prior violations of confidence, 
and irresponsible and sensationalized reporting, off- 
cials, understandably, clam up defensively.” 

The existing press restrictions, in effect since last 
July, were voluntarily accepted by American corre- 
spondents. The newsmen agreed to withhold, until 
authorization was received, dispatches on the move- 
ments, size, and type of units engaged in current fight- 
ing. Officials do not release casualty figures for spe- 
cific engagements, but issue weekly composite reports. 

Marquis Childs, in a recent column, listed some of 
the difficulties that censorship could bring in South 
Viet Nam. 

“Suppose,” Childs wrote, “that television crews... 
had to submit their film for censorship. This would 
call for a fairly extensive processing operation in 
Saigon. Since the networks compete furiously to be 
the first to fly their films across the Pacific, the delay 
would bring angry protests. 

‘Far more important... is the question of jurisdic- 
tion. The theoretical base for the ever-enlarging 
American presence is the request of the sovereign 
government of South Viet Nam for help. If the United 
States were to impose censorship, the regime... 
could claim the right to take over the censor’s job. 

‘Vietnamese censorship would be rough and arbi- 
trary. Correspondents who displeased the regime 
could expect to be ordered out of the country. It 
would be an impossible situation, sure to breed the 
utmost hostility between the news media and the 
Vietnamese government, with the American military 
caught in between.” 

In a column critical of the filming of the Cam Ne 
incident, William F. Buckley, Jr., implied that the 
report was irresponsibly presented and that some 
further form of scrutiny should be exercised over war 
dispatches from Viet Nam. He also disputed Safer’s 
value judgment of the destruction. “To a Vietnamese 
peasant, whose home is gone,” Safer reported, “that 
means a lifetime of backbreaking labor. It will take 


more than presidential promises to convince him that 
we are on his side.” 

“Well,” Buckley countered, “it turns out that most 
of the back-breaking work had been done not to 
create pastoral homes where old men and little chil- 
dren commune peacefully with their ancestors, but 
in constructing, in the words of foreign correspondent 
Jack Langguth of The New York Times, ‘tunnels, 
with which the village was honeycombed, some of 
them concrete, which the Marine commanders “‘con- 
sidered to be far more elaborate than mere protection 
of their homes would require.” In most cases, the huts 
were set afire when flamethrowers and grenades, used 
to seal tunnels and trenches, ignited connecting 
houses, according to the Marines’ report.’ ” 

The highly developed techniques of the Viet Cong, 
Buckley continued, “for conscripting parts of the 
local population to cooperating in the conspiracy to 
deprive the whole of their freedom is one aspect of 
the military problem: to be met by techniques 
studied and developed at places like Parris Island; 
not at the executive suites of television offices.” 

Stull another recent comment on Cam Ne came 
from Phil Newsom, UPI foreign news analyst, whose 
memorandum on a recent trip to Viet Nam was 
printed in the October 14 U.P.J. Reporter. Newsom 
wrote: “There remains among the military a great 
reluctance to confess their own mistakes. It is doubt- 
ful, for example, if the story of U.S. marines burning 
a village near Da Nang ever would have come out if 
newsmen had not seen it. Among the marines and 
within the high command there was a feeling that the 
marines were unnecessarily abused by the press. None- 
theless, it did result in a whole set of new rules of 
conduct for dealing with civilians... . : Among some 
newsmen, both in Saigon and in the United States, 
there is a feeling that the so-called ‘voluntary censor- 
ship’ now practiced in South Viet Nam should be 
abandoned and formal censorship substituted. To me, 
such an advocacy would mean that the press had 
abdicated its own responsibility.” 

Cam Ne has aggravated an already explosive situa- 
tion. After another August incident, in which United 
Press International sent, then later killed, a premature 
report about American troops being dispatched to 
the relief of Duc Co, General Wheeler, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said that “I think 
we are going to have to take a very hard look” at 
the present voluntary censorship system. “I feel that 
we must find the means to make sure that this kind 
of thing doesn’t happen again,” Wheeler said, with 
the implied reminder that press censorship is as much 
a part of large-scale warfare as bullets and bombs. 

RICHARD RUSTIN 
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ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 


Arrivals 


The traffic jam of new publications that began 
during the summer includes what looks like some- 
thing for everybody. New dailies, weeklies, monthlies, 
and bi-monthlies are aimed at conservatives, liberals, 
Negroes, businessmen, and affluent leisure-lovers. 


Status for the restless 


It’s finally here. Igor Cassini’s long-heralded maga- 
zine for people with low boring points, Status, arrived 
on newsstands September 30 with a splashy — in the 
literal sense — Salvadore Dali cover. In tone and 
content the magazine partly resembles Vogue, Town 
& Country, and the late Show magazine, but Status 
is not big and slick. Rather, it is compact and slick, 
like The New Yorker, Status is thinner than The New 
Yorker —100 pages—and more expensive —75 cents. 

An editorial column called “Collage” by Cassini, 
illustrated with a dozen photographs of the editor- 
and-publisher, sets forth his reasons for starting this 





“critical journal of elegance.” The press and televi- 
sion, he complains, “clothe their media in taboos... 
But the function of a magazine directed at literate, 
informed people is to catch and briefly hold the 
reader’s mind, not to spoon out pap in doses condu- 
cive to the proliferate nieces of the little old lady 
from Dubuque.” 

With the help of an impressive list of contributors 
— including Graham Greene, James Baldwin, Lucius 
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Beebe, Cleveland Amory, Art Buchwald, Rona Jaffe, 
and William Goyen — Cassini has assembled articles, 
stories, photographs, and drawings guaranteed to 
shake up the little old lady. Even bored and restless 
readers may feel moved to argue about the macabre 
short story by Greene and the disquieting one by 
Baldwin. A spread of slightly sick drawings by Tomi 
Ungerer contrasts with a wholesome anti-Madison 
Avenue lament by Ogden Nash. After an October 
issue so jam-packed with names, what will Status do 
for an encore? Subscription ads in this issue fling a 
challenge: “So now you think you know what Status 
is going to be like? Even Igor Cassini doesn’t know.” 


integrated supplement 


An ambitious new supplement, Tuesday, is so 
named despite the fact it is distributed chiefly with 
Sunday newspapers, once a month. Nine major 
dailies — in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Boston, 
and Rochester — insert nearly one-and-a-half mil- 
lion copies of Tuesday into papers delivered to Negro 
and integrated neighborhoods. Eight of these news- 
papers distributed Tuesday on Sunday, September 12. 
Only the Detroit News chose to match its distri- 
bution date to the title. 

The first issue (forty pages) contained a cover 
story on television newsgirls, white and Negro, and 
articles emphasizing Negro personalities and accomp- 
lishments, including an excerpt from a new book, 
The Negro Cowboys. Tuesday’s editor and publisher, 
W. Leonard Evans, says that his magazine will not 
crusade, but will try “to present the positive picture, 
a new image.” 

Tuesday is edited in New York and Chicago and 
printed in Louisville. The magazine’s debut was 
marred in New York, where the Journal-American, 
set to distribute 300,000 copies of Tuesday with its 
Sunday run, could not be delivered to many neigh- 
borhoods because of a union stoppage. 
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Special fare 


National Scene is a thin supplement aimed strictly 
at the Negro market through sixty-four weekly Negro 
newspapers. Its founder is L. H. Stanton, president 
and general manager of Continental Features, a syn- 
dicate serving Negro newspapers since 1937. The first 
issue of Scene, dated July 3-10, had articles (about 
an aid program in Africa, the UN, and Negro or- 
ganizations in the United States) and two pages of 
fashions and food. 


Laying it out straight 


The John Birch Society's new pocket-size weekly 
magazine, The Review of the News, made its first 
appearance with an issue dated September 3-9. Pub- 
lished weekly by Correction, Please!, Inc., in Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts, the magazine contains a section 
called “Correction, Please!” which was the title of a 
newsletter formerly sent out by the John Birch So- 
ciety. Nowhere in the first issue is there any mention 
of a Birch Society connection. 

Inside the front cover, a statement of news policy 
promises: “We will not slant, shade or hedge... We 
will lay it out straight.” 


The first helping of “Correction, Please!” in its 
new magazine format sets readers straight on where 
to look for Communists in the news. It corrects The 
New York Times, Saturday Review, Time, News- 
week, AP, and UPI, and it corrects columnist Joseph 
Kraft three times. 


Departures 


Latin from Manhattan 


After several postponements, the only English- 
language newspaper devoted exclusively to news of 
Latin America, The Latin American Times, began 
publication in New York on June 30 with a press run 
of 10,000. (An April arrival was mistakenly reported 
in the spring Review.) The paper’s performance 
tended to substantiate its claim that it printed more 
about Latin America “than all the rest of the news- 
papers in the U.S. combined.” An eight-page issue 
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contained five and one-half pages ot news and edi- 
torial material, from UPI, AP, Reuters, and its own 
correspondents. Much that was spiked by other 
papers appeared in full in the Times. 

Although the names of editors (Jorge Losada, for- 
merly of Vistén, and Greg MacGregor, formerly of 
The New York Times) and directors appearéd on the 
paper’s masthead, the sources of its financial support 
were not fully revealed. It appeared to foll.-w a mod- 
erate, business-oriented editorial policy, and much of 
its news was devoted to commerce. 

In any case, the resources turned out to be too 
slender to keep the paper publishing. On October 18, 
the publisher, Leonard Saffir (who was associated 
with a 1963 strike paper in New York), announced 
suspension of the Times. To resume, he said, the 
paper would need $100,000. Most of the paper’s fifty 
employees were off the payroll until the money came 


in sight. 


Silence on the right 


A not surprising demise was that of the conserva- 
tive Atlanta Times, which published its final issue 
August 31. It first appeared June 12, 1964, as an 
answer to the liberal press in Atlanta — the morn- 
ing Constitution and evening Journal (both Cox 
papers) and their editorial voice, Ralph McGill. 

At the end of a year, the Times had lost between 
two and three million dollars. Circulation had 
reached a peak of 93,000, far below the 125,000 to 
150,000 predicted by the founders. 

Rumors of disaster had started long before the 
end. On New Year’s Eve, when Times employees did 
not receive paychecks, they expected the worst. But 
by the following Monday, checks were distributed. 
The recipients did not know where the money came 
from, but rumors flew. Some said it came from mil- 
lionaire H. L. Hunt. Others credited the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia. 

Another rumor, later confirmed, was that a du Pont 
heir wanted to buy an interest in the paper. But 
Lammot du Pont Copeland, Jr., withdrew his offer 
in March. By August 31, when a somber headline 
announced, “Times suspends publication,’ some 
employees had not seen a paycheck for two weeks. 

After the presses stopped, insiders and outsiders 
tried to analyze what went wrong. Some newspaper 
executives say the newspaper died from a lack of 
practical management. Its directors were doctors, 
lawyers, bankers, and business men, but not news- 
paper-experienced executives. Some of these direc- 
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tors, conservatives to the end, professed to see con- 
spiracy behind the failure of the Times —a silent 
boycott by advertisers who received threats from 
Negroes and liberals. 

Some said the Times failed because it insisted upon 
being Georgia owned and operated. When it issued 
common stock, applications came from all over the 
South, but only Georgia money was accepted. 

There was also a simpler diagnosis: The Times 
had too much expensive equipment — two sets of 
presses, two engraving plants, eighteen Linotype ma- 
chines, and a computer for stock market quotations. 

A writer in Editor @ Publisher offered the most 
tangible explanation: “Whatever the deep under- 
lying reason for the failure, one clue could be found 
in the last edition of the Atlanta Times. In the eight- 
een pages, there was not one full page ad.” 


No birthday party 


Just eleven months after it began publication as 
Vancouver’s third daily newspaper, the Vancouver 
Times suspended publication on August 6. Like the 
Atlanta Times, the Canadian paper attempted to 
introduce newspaper competition into a one-owner 
town. And like the Atlanta paper, the Times was 
locally financed and the going was rough. The paper 
lost more than a million dollars during its life- 
time. Circulation dropped from an initial 62,000 to 
40,000. In May there was brief talk of making the 
Times a weekly. Then the Times president, William 
Val Warren, stepped down from his job. The pub- 
lisher, 85-year-old Major General Victor W. Odlum, 
tried to rescue the paper. But two months after a 
brave announcement that it would “live or die a 
daily,” the Vancouver Times gave up. 


No alternative 


Indianapolis, too, became a one-owner town on 
October 11, when Scripps-Howard’s seventy-eight- 
year-old afternoon newspaper, The Indianapolis 
Times, published its last edition, “only because eco- 
nomic facts offer no alternative.” The city’s two re- 
maining newspapers are The Star (morning) and The 
News (afternoon) , both owned by Eugene C. Pulliam. 
The Times, winner of a 1928 Pulitzer Prize for its 
coverage of the Ku Klux Klan in Indiana, had a 
circulation of nearly 90,000 and 420 employees when 
it suspended publication, 





Journalism’s wholesalers 


Secrecy has surrounded the feverish competition in 
selling star columnists to the country’s newspapers. 
Here is a look inside the $100,000,000 syndicate industry 


By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


On November 13, 1884, S. S. McClure, traveling 
on a free railroad pass, missed a connection in the 
tiny town of North Adams, Massachusetts. Stuck for 
the night, and being a salesman for his own syndi- 
cate, he woke up the editor of the town’s obscure 
weekly, the Hoosac Valley News, and sold him, for 
exclusive use in his territory, the serialized work of 
leading authors in the English language, all for 50 
cents a week. The next morning, McClure got on a 
train for his planned destination, Albany, where he 
sold the same words to a paper for $5 a week. 

The business of wholesaling the stars of journalism 
has changed in many ways but the rationale remains 
as McClure put it eighty fears ago: 

‘A dozen, or twenty, or fifty newspapers — selected 
so as to avoid conflict in circulation—can thus secure 
a story for a sum which will be very small for each 
paper but which will in the aggregate be sufficiently 
large to secure the best work by the best authors.” 

The not quite so free but still mysterious market 
in wholesale journalism continues to this day. Mc- 
Clure, in the fashion of his time, was selling Rudyard 
Kipling and Robert Louis Stevenson for prices rang- 
ing from fifty cents to ten dollars. Today the corpor- 
ate descendant of the same syndicate, Bell-McClure, 
sells the most popular of columnists, Drew Pearson, 





Ben H. Bagdikian is completing a study of the 
politics, economics, working methods, and impact of 
syndicated public affairs columnists. The research has 
been supported by a contribution to the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism by the 
Dell Publishing Company Foundation. This article 


is one of several that will appear in the Review. 


for prices ranging from $2.50 a week for a small paper 
to $250 a week for a large Eastern daily. 

Some large papers, pre-empting large geographic 
areas, pay weekly fees in the thousands for syndicated 
features. But for most papers, getting national talent 
is relatively cheap. One Midwest morning-evening 
combination of 200,000 circulation runs Walter 
Lippmann, Drew Pearson, Joseph Alsop, Ralph Mc- 
Gill, Roscoe Drummond, Allen and Scott, Marquis 
Childs, William S. White, Frank Getlein, Bruce Bios- 
sat, Henry J. Taylor, Inez Robb, Raymond Moley, 
Jerry Ter Horst, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones at a total 
cost of $100 a week. An ordinary reporter for the 
same paper makes $165 a week. 

The value of such services is the same as ever— 
bringing high-caliber talent to smaller papers at a 
relatively low price. The dangers are the same as ever 
—the temptation to editors to use inexpensive talent 
from afar at the cost of ignoring talent where it is 
most needed, in the paper’s own community. Two 
growing elements in modern syndication intensify 
both the value and the danger: the increasing impor- 
tance of public affairs commentary in local American 
journalisin, and the domination of leading syndicates 
by individual newspaper proprietors. 

Syndicated features—comics, household hints, ad- 
vice to the lovelorn, astrology, beauty hints, dress 
patterns, as well as commentary on the news — are a 
big business, as news businesses go. They gross $100,- 
000,000 a year (excluding news services). There are 
about 280 concerns, most small, many selling only one 
feature and that often the work of the proprietor of 
the syndicate. Half a dozen major firms, 2 per cent 
of the companies, have 40 per cent of total income. 
The largest syndicate, King Features, grosses 18 per 
cent of the total billings. 

The relatively modest amounts of money spent by 
papers for syndicated material do not reflect the 
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space they give it. Most papers devote 60 per cent 
of their space to advertising. Of the remaining space, 
20 to 35 per cent is commonly filled with syndicated 
material. Yet the typical paper pays less than 10 per 
cent of its editorial budget for such features. 

Neither is money a good measure of the political 
significance of syndicated commentary in American 
journalism. Comics cost more. Public affairs columns 
represent only 25 per cent of all payments to syndi- 
cates. But they are the most serious presentation made 
to the reader, the major mechanism for presenting a 
variety of political ideas in United States dailies. 

All these figures are unofficial and imprecise but, 
I think, roughly correct. An outsider penetrating the 
economic and distribution secrets of syndicates comes 


to feel like a cavalryman sneaking up on Arapa hoes. 


This is not to malign syndicate executives, some of 
whom are among the more fascinating sources of 
journalistic lore in the country, but to characterize 
the competition and tight security in the trade. 


Corporate incest 


Modern syndication represents a kind of corporate 
incest among newspapers, many of which are both 
buyer and seller. Leading syndicates run by news- 
paper-connected organizations are King Features, an 
arm — one of the few profitable ones — of the Hearst 
empire; Publishers Newspaper Syndicate, a partner- 
ship of the late Marshall Field of the Chicago Daily 
News and Sun-Times and of John Hay Whitney of 
the New York Herald Tribune ; the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate; United Features, and 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, parts of the 
Scripps-Howard complex; Los Angeles Times Syndi- 
cate, representing a partnership of Otis Chandler of 
the Los Angeles Times and the late Philip Graham 
of The Washington Post; and The New York Times 
News Service. Other newspaper-owned syndicates are 
Newsday Specials, of Long Island’s Newsday; the 
Register and Tribune Syndicate, of the Cowles prop- 
erties in Des Moines; the Washington Star Syndicate 
(formerly the George Matthew Adams Syndicate) ; 
Copley News Service of San Diego; Chronicle Fea- 
tures of San Francisco; Oklahoman and Times Syn- 
dicate, of the Daily Oklahoman; Dear Publications; 
Dispatch Features of the Columbus Dispatch. 

The most important bloc of syndicated columnists 
is marketed by these individual newspaper proprie- 
tors. A few important syndicates are independent, 
including General Features, Hall, and McNaught. 

Perhaps the most journalistically involuted of all 
syndicated operations is Bell-McClure, which offers 
fifty-one features. The most popular one, Drew Pear- 
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son, is also one-third owner of the syndicate. The two 
other owners, partners with one-third interest each, 
are Dorothy Marks, wife of Leonard Marks, director 
of the United States Information Agency; and For- 
tune Pope, publisher of the New York Italian-lan- 
guage paper, I/ Progresso. Early in 1965, the three 
bought the syndicate and its associated North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance for about $500,000. The 
syndicate grosses about $1,500,000 a year, about 15 
per cent of it from sales of Pearson. Pearson as col- 
ummnist gets a guarantee of $75,000 a year plus about 
50 per cent of income over that, for a total of some- 
thing like $100,000. Pearson as an owner has made 
little or nothing yet. ' 

The rapid growth in syndicated commentary is 
remarkable because economic developments seem to 
be against it. There are fewer competing papers than 
ever, removing the favorite situation of syndicates — 
the ability to play one nervous local competitor 
against another to bid up the price on a popular 
feature. And Sunday papers, which helped start syn- 
dicated features on a mass scale, have shrunk in num- 
ber and competition while getting so fat physically 
that they are decreasingly attractive as carriers of 
conventional journalism. 

Yet the number of syndicated columns grows 
steadily. The Editor G Publisher syndicate directory 
has some catch-all categories for serious columnists, 
with many duplications and some non-political items 
(“Columns,” “Editorial (Text)” and “History-Poli- 
tics”). The number of columns listed in these cate- 
gories are, 1940, 320; 1949, 412; 1965, 715. 

Prices paid for serious commentators are rising. 
Within he last year the prices to individual papers 
for two of the leading columnists, Walter Lippmann 
and Joseph Alsop, moved upward, even doubled in 
some cases, yet their total number of papers has 
increased. 

For the syndicate, the basic aim has not changed in 
this last century: Tie up a popular writer and sell him 
to as many papers as possible. But the nature of the 
material and the techniques have changed. “Syndi- 
cation” of the colonial period and for most of the 
nineteenth century was syndication by clipping some- 
one else’s paper and reproducing it. There was also 
syndication, often pirated, of literary works. The first 
formally organized successful syndicate was larceny 
wedded to technology. A. N. Kellogg, of Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, on August 19, 1865, put out the first edi- 
tion of eight pages of canned goods, clipped freely 
from various papers, reproduced by the latest meth- 
ods, and mailed to a list of subscribing papers (inad- 
vertently including now and then the original source) . 

The telegraph, Linotype machine, quick stereo- 
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typing, cheap newsprint, the folding machine, and 
copyright laws changed the casual pattern. The 
enterprising editor waiting to steal from mailed ex- 
changes could be beaten by a local competitor getting 
material by wire and printing rapidly. Cheap stereo- 
typing permitted mailing of thin metal plates ready 
for instant printing, literally edited by hacksaw (the 
origin of “boilerplate’”’) . 

The folding machine and rapid printing made 
practical the unique basic pattern of American news- 
papering. Papers committed themselves to sell ad- 
vertising space at low unit cost, making their profit on 
quantities of space and large numbers of papers sold. 
(The rest of the world’s newspapers sell white space 
in small quantities at high prices. ) This practice made 
for large papers with pressures to sell to a mass au- 
dience, and created a demand for quantities of inex- 
pensive text of a kind to attract mass readers. 

The demand happened to coincide with the peak 
flow of immigrants semi-literate in English and the 
circulation wars of the late nineteenth century. The 
bad odor of those days faintly clings, still, to the word 
“syndicated.” In the circulation wars features were 
sexy, sensational, and sleazy. If there was nothing ex- 
citing, papers invented it. For a long time the most 
famous reporters were the most imaginative liars. 

William Randolph Hearst was a major figure in 
the manufacture of muck. Driven by political and 
then ideological ambitions, he used news and news- 
papers for non-journalistic purposes, and perpetuated 
his tradition with a large and powerful organization. 

At about the same time, E. W. Scripps, also scram- 
bling for mass circulation, took another tack and may 
have produced the first regularly scheduled syndi- 
cated commentary on the news. His sister Ellen was 
a proofreader on his paper in Detroit. In the irre- 





pressible manner of friends and relatives of publish- 
ers, Miss Ellen proffered to the city editor of the 
Detroit Evening News her personal essays on men 
prominent in the news. Unlike most of her counter- 
parts, she wrote well and in 1882 Scripps sent his 
sister’s essays to other Scripps papers as “Miss Ellen’s 
Miscellany.” By 1902 it had led to a collection of daily 
commentaries sold through a subsidiary, National 
Newspaper Enterprise. (Its present-day descendant 
is the Newspaper Enterprise Association. ) 

The syndicated comic strip came in 1884 and it 
was instantly recognized as a massive moneymaker. 
To this day the comic strip is the most profitable 
single item in features. There is one syndicated col- 
umn that sells to a small paper for 75 cents a week; 
some papers pay $500 a week for a single popular 
comic strip. More typical is the paper that pays $50 
a week for Lippmann and $125 for Dick Tracy. 
“Blondie” and other comics. make more money than 
any public-affairs columnist. There is one large syndi- 
cate that does well without public affairs columnists 
— Chicago Tribune-New York Daily News — but no 
large one survives without comics. 


Mass gossip 


The first mass syndication of columns was largely 
entertainment and gossip centered on the stage, the 
focal point being New York City. In the 1930's 
George Gallup shocked publishers with a poll show- 
ing that the public had three times more interest in 
Hollywood than in New York. The columns shifted 
to the West Coast and celebrities. The focus has 
shifted now to Washington. 

Today there are forty-five syndicated columns with 
the word “Washington” or a synonym like ‘“Poto- 
mac” in the title, though not all of them are serious 
or on politics. Of the sixty current public affairs 
columnists, forty-two live and work in Washington. 
“Washington column” is the trade term for any col- 
umn on politics or public affairs. 

While the major source of words is Washington, 
their merchandising point remains largely in New 
York, with some distribution by way of Los Angeles 
or Chicago. Typically, the columnist sends his column 
of the day to the syndicate office, which applies 
the major tools of syndicate distribution —- the mim- 
eograph machine and the air mail stamp. Some 
columnists, like James Kilpatrick in Richmond and 
Ralph McGill in Atlanta, reproduce their own col- 
umns and air mail them in pre-addressed envelopes 
supplied by the syndicate. Kilpatrick’s syndicated life 
is complicated by the fact that he works in Richmond, 
his syndicate corporate chief is in Washington at 
the Evening Star, his editor remains in New York, 
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and his column is sold and promoted by subcontract 
with King Features Syndicate. 

Lippmann and Alsop, both in Washington, deliver 
their columns by courier to The Washington Post, 
which sends them by leased wire to the Los Angeles 
Times, which then sends Lippmann as the first item 
on the teletyped Los Angeles Times-Washington Post 
News Service on Mondays and Wednesdays and Jo- 
seph Alsop as the first item on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. Papers who choose to buy Lippmann 
or Alsop but not the Times-Post service can get the 
column by air mail from Los Angeles, or pay tele- 
graph charges from Los Angeles. (Or if they use it 
in the afternoon they can do what one New England 
paper did — merely clip it out of the early edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, ten cents a copy.) 

The fastest transmission is by Drew Pearson, who 
teletypes his daily column from his Washington office 
to syndicate headquarters in New York, which then 
sends it via Associated Press lines to customers. 

The usual contract with a syndicated columnist 
divides the gross income 50-50, the syndicate paying 
for promotion and sales (the estimated costs for 
launching a new column are $10,000 to $100,000) , 
for mimeographing and mailing, and sharing half 
the libel costs. When a smaller syndicate subcontracts 
promotion and sales of a writer to a larger syndicate, 
the two usually divide equally the 50 per cent of gross. 

The range of personal income for public affairs 
columnists, with a like amount for the syndicate, 
is from $10,000 a year for the ones who are nationally 
visible but not widely sold, to $100,000, with most 
falling between $25,000 and $40,000. But with top 
men— Reston, Lippmann, Pearson, and Lawrence 
the syndicate probably does not make so much profit. 
Top writers get a high guarantee and a percentage 
over that. Most of the top men thus are loss leaders 
used to get the syndicate into editors’ offices and to 
add prestige to the syndicate’s stable. 


The important hunch 


There are no easy measurements of popularity and 
profitability in carrying columnists, except in the 
hunches of editors and syndicate executives. News- 
papers are bought for too many reasons to identify 
cause-and-effect with a single item. For example, last 
August New York City newspapers had a slump in 
circulation, except for the Journal-American, whose 
circulation went up about 1,000. During this period 
the paper’s four leading columnists were on vacation. 
An unkind outsider might have concluded that more 
people bought the Journal-American because of the 
absence of Bob Considine, Walter Winchell, Dorothy 
Kil sallen, and Louella Parsons. But another might 
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have pointed out that during this same period the 
paper ran a money contest. 

Uncertainty about the profit in running syndicated 
columns is increased by the fact that a few large 
profitable papers — notably the Chicago Tribune and 
the Milwaukee Journal — are opposed to columnists 
on principle. Yet many papers are so hungry for 
columns that they insist on exclusive use of them for 
thousands of square miles. The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin pays $250 a week for Drew Pearson on con- 
dition that Pearson will not be sold to any other 
paper in the state of Pennsylvania, in Delaware, and 
in part of New Jersey. The Daily Oklahoman is fa- 
mous among syndicates for telling salesmen not to 
bother offering any feature that is sold to any other 
paper in Oklahoma. For many popular columns and 
features Boston means New England, Los Angeles 
means Los Angeles County, Chicago means a radius 
of 100 miles from the Loop, Atlanta means Georgia, 
and Des Moines means Iowa. 

All this goes under the impressive name of “ter- 
ritorial exclusivity.” It has helped create new syn- 
dicates when papers try to break territorial strangle- 
holds and has invited the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which is investigating to see if the 
practice violates the anti-trust laws. 

The hunger for columns arises from historical 
and editorial bases. The typical American paper is 
rooted in its own community and is a monopoly. It 
is expected to be objective in its news, to keep its own 
opinions in its editorials, and at the same time give 
the community a variety of points of view in interpre- 
tation of the news. The chief answer is the syndi- 
cated public affairs columnist — not one, but several 
representing more than one point of view. 

But the hunger is also related to money. In 1928 
Monte Bourjaily said: “The syndicate’s job... is to 
inspire readers to turn off their radios.” 

In 1965 most papers look to the syndicates to in- 
spire readers to turn off their television sets. Tele- 
vision, magazines, and nationally oriented newspaper 
organizations have brought foreign affairs and na- 
tional politics into the living room of the middle-class 
family, and done it with the expensive talent that a 
centralized national organization can afford. Popular 
commentators in broadcasting make salaries in the 
$100,000 range. But such men also have access to 
huge audiences, and this, in turn, gives them access 
to the most important news sources in the country. 
Few individual papers can support and retain the 
services of a Lippmann, Reston, Sevareid, or Pearson. 
The syndicated column permits them to. 

A sound argument can be made that a newspaper 
is wise to base its reader loyalty on something less 





transferable than a syndicated feature, and more on 
the production of its own editors and staff, which no 
other paper or organization can duplicate. But editors 
have come to fear that the loss of syndicated features 
can be fatal, all the more so if competing papers have 
educated an audience to look to papers chiefly for 
such features. 

Since World War II more and more newspaper 
proprietors have been pushed into the business of 
syndicating columns themselves, for a variety of 
reasons: 

{| To insure themselves columns that competition 
might otherwise pre-empt. 

{| To attract and retain high caliber talent on the 
paper’s own staff by offering the added income and 
prestige of syndication. 

| To spread the cost of a large and/or talented 
local staff by selling its production to other papers. 

{| To spread the glory and power of the proprietor 
and his newspaper. 

These are illustrated in clear relief, as are so many 
American phenomena, by the city of Los Angeles. 
It is the best market in the country for syndicated 
features. More than fifty papers operate in the out- 
lying areas but by 1948 there were but four survivors 
of the downtown metropolitan press, all of them 
heavy with syndicated features for an audience edu- 
cated to look mainly for partisan politics and canned 
goods. Over the years, as dailies died in Los Angeles, 
the survivors had snatched the top syndicated fea- 
tures to add to their own nervous frames and keep 
them from their competitors. 

Hearst had a morning and an evening paper, 
bearing the acquisitions from many syndicates over 
the years (after the old Hearst rule, limiting Hearst 
papers to Hearst features, was relaxed) and having 
the enormous advantage of having first crack at fea- 
tures carried by King Features, a Hearst operation. 
(“Enormous advantage” is a relative term; it was an 
enormous advantage under the standards Los An- 


geles papers set for themselves but it did not seem to 
keep papers alive.) 

Against Hearst’s morning paper was Norman 
Chandler’s Times, also laden with features. The ailing 
independent News was gasping for life, believing, 
too, that entertainment features were pure oxygen. 
Los Angeles was (and still is) a syndicate salesman’s 
paradise, for it had papers committed to syndicated 
features as a way of life and neurotic about letting 
popular ones go to the opposition. 

When Chandler opened the Mirror in 1948 to face 
Hearst in the afternoon, all the major features were 
tied up by existing papers, with even the morning 
Times unwilling to release any, for fear it would upset 
the balance of power with the Hearst morning paper. 
The Mirror was forced to go into the syndicate busi- 
ness itself, to create what it could not buy. It was a 
frivolous paper, concentrating on television gossip, 
woman’s pages, and comics. It originated, among 
other things, the Hopalong Cassidy strip. The syndi- 
cate made money. The Mirror did not, even though 
the News gave up the ghost in 1954 and, as it sank 
from sight, flung its features to the Mirror. In 1962 
the Mirror folded, as did, simultaneously, the Hearst 
morning paper, leaving Hearst alone in the afternoon; 
Chandler was alone in the morning. The Mirror syn- 
dicate became the Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 

Since its original purpose had been to supply the 
Mirror and the Mirror had few visible serious in- 
terests, its syndicate had no serious columns. So Nick 
Williams, editor of the Times, persuaded Barry Gold- 
water to write a column for the Times and, shortly 
afterward, for the Times Syndicate. A right-wing 
writer, Morrie Ryskind, had sent many talented let- 
ters-to-the-editor to the Times; Williams persuaded 
him to sell to the Times Syndicate what he had given 
away. Also signed up was Max Rafferty, to produce 
a conservative column on education, and Robert 
Hutchins, a liberal one. 


Expanding times 


But this was only the start in the modern wave of 
syndication. By this time the Los Angeles Times had 
come under the direction of Otis Chandler, son of 
Norman, who set out to put the Times on the road 
to becoming a good newspaper. 

The improvement in the Los Angeles Times was 
motivated by noble intentions, but also by fear. In 
1962, The New York Times started a Western Edi- 
tion, a financially disastrous enterprise that provoked 
Pacific soul-searching. The approaching enemy 
scared some large papers into looking at their native 
troops. The Los Angeles Times Syndicate began look- 
ing for serious national commentary to counter the 
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forthcoming assault of Reston, Krock, and friends. 
It discovered that its own colummning stars were quar- 
tered in Arizona and California but all the political 
action — as well as Reston and Krock — was in 
Washington, D.C. 

Thus it was almost inevitable that Otis Chandler 
of the Los Angeles Times and Philip Graham of The 
Washington Post should catch each other’s eye. 
Chandler wanted to have an Eastern — Washington 

base of operations. Graham, a dynamic, brilliant, 
and tragic man, wanted to expand in all directions. 
They pooled the news output of their two staffs, 
3,000 miles apart, making their output available to 
each other and to other paying customers. 

As they took on the other national giants they found 
the talent expensive. Their journalistic competitors 
already had ways to spread the formidable costs. The 
star system in journalism calls for salaries in the 
$75,000-$100,000 range. These stars want large au- 
diences through nationally recognized channels. Tele- 
vision could offer audiences in multiples of 5,000,000. 
The Washington Post had a circulation of 400,000; 
The New York Times, 600,000; the Los Angeles 
Times, 800,000. 

The New York Times had already faced this prob- 
lem and started its own news service, which spread 
the cost of its staff among other papers, its entré to 
many offices being the bait of getting James Reston 
for no extra charge (unlike other top columnists who 
are not packaged in a news service). Today the cost 
of the Times staff and columnists is spread among 
the 152 papers who buy the service, and Times writ- 
ers have a potential audience of 25,000,000. 

The New York Herald Tribune, which competes 
directly with the Times in New York and for pres- 
tige with The Washington Post in the capital, had 
operated its own syndicate for thirty years. It spreads 
its costs by selling news and special services to ninety- 
one papers with an audience of 10,000,000. 

During this period there was consideration of a 
combine of such proportions that it almost certainly 
would have created a critical mass of explosive pub- 
lisher energy. There were feelers about a combined 
enterprise for a news service and syndicate of Mar- 
shall Field of the Chicago Daily News and Sun-Times, 
John Hay Whitney of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Otis Chandler, and Philip Graham. This behemoth 
never came about. Instead, Whitney combined with 
Marshall Field to form Publishers Newspaper Syn- 
dicate (and took on the Evans and Novak column to 
counter Reston as an entreé to editors’ offices). 
Chandler and Graham teamed up in the Washington 
Post-Los Angeles Times News Service. Chandler 
brought to this effort some established columnists, 
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chiefly Barry Goldwater. Not only did Graham dis- 
like coming empty-handed into the columning part- 
nership but he was not in love ideologically with 
Chandler’s columnists. Furthermore, he was known to 
feel a sense of rivalry toward Whitney. He therefore 
executed a brilliant coup: he stole Walter Lippmann 
and Joseph Alsop from Whitney and subcontracted 
them to Otis Chandler for the Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate, using them as the loss leader entrees for 
the Post-Times news service (to counter Reston in 
New York and Evans-Novak in Chicago) . Lippmann 
and Alsop did not go along free with the news service 
(nor do Evans and Novak) but they are transmitted 
first on the Post-Times wire every day to customers 
(and are sold separately by Publishers Newspaper 
Syndicate to non-customers) . 

Why two of the top columnists switched long- 
standing associations tells something of the business. 
The main answer is simple: money. Lippmann was 
getting about $90,000 a year for his twice-a-week 
column for the Herald Tribune syndicate. Alsop was 
getting less, but was still in the upper brackets among 
columnists. Under the new arrangement, Lippmann 
got a guarantee of $100,000 plus a substantial amount 


$75,000. 

But there were other factors that made them vul- 
nerable to the added money. Graham was a man of 
driving excitement and charm, deeply involved in 
contemporary politics, speaking the language of 
Lippmann and Alsop ideologically and socially. He 
was in Washington where he knew the men well. And 
the two columnists, like many others, were uneasy at 
the trend in the Herald Tribune, not only its uncer- 
tain future, but its commitment at that moment to 
the fatal route of dependence on tricks of make-up. 


On the bandwagon 

The consequences of these events are still being 
felt. This year the Washington Post’s competitor in 
Washington, the Evening Star, moved into the syn- 
dicate business. With the giants gobbling up talent at 
high prices and pre-empting them in Washington and 
New York, the Star decided to stake out its own claim 
on national journalistic talent, and strengthen its 
hand in retaining its own staff, which includes some 
journalists that other organizations covet. 

The Star not only faced the Post news service and 
syndicate arrangements. Its other competitor, the 
Daily News, a Scripps-Howard paper, had favored 
status in buying Scripps-related features and Scripps- 
Howard’s United Features already was syndicating 
the Star’s most talented writer, Mary McGrory. So 
this year the Star bought the small, independent 


George Matthew Adams agency (Bishop Sheen, Ed- 
gar Guest, William Buckley), changed its name to 
the Washington Star Syndicate, added James Kil- 
patrick, and put on sale a collection of five Star 
writer-specialists sold as a weekly package. And it 
brought Mary McGrory’s syndicate work under her 
home paper’s flag. 

The race continues. In the 1920’s it was common 
for an editor to tell a syndicate salesman, “Sorry, I’ve 
got a comic strip.” Today some papers have 25. In 
the 1930’s the salesmen heard, 
Washington column.” 
full page of them. 

A contemporary piece of syndicate folklore has the 
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“Less raw anti-intellectuality...”’ 


Below are excerpts from an address by J. Ed- 
ward Murray, managing editor of The Arizona Re- 
public (Phoenix), to the AP Managing Editors 
Association in Buffalo, September 29, 1965. 











My guess is that the newspaper audience is 
growing in intellectual capacity and appetite 
more rapidly than we are upgrading newspaper 
content. ... I think our changing reader wants, 
and will respond best to, the very highest pro- 
fessional standards in the reporting of serious 
news throughout the newspaper... I am talk- 
ing about intellectual quality. 

In my opinion, this new departure in news 
coverage requires a lot of changes in news- 
papers. It requires less raw anti-intellec tuality 
in our news rooms...a new attitude toward 
serious news...as much interest on the city 
desk in the local multi-versity as in the local 
police station...a firm conviction that many 
of the stories which affect people’s lives in their 
homes and ¢ities are to be found in the research 
institutes, in the laboratories, at the conventions 
of scholars. 

It requires more sophisticated news judgment 

-that is, front pages which contain some of 
the cutting edge of real newness in the world 
instead of an exclusive offering of violence and 
faraway political crisis which looks just like 
yesterday’s violence and faraway political crisis. 

It requires really informed criticism of the 
performing arts, including koth movies and 
television, and of the visual arts, including both 
architecture and city planning, which vitally 
affect the lives of our readers. 

This new, more serious approach to news 
also requires changed attitudes and practices by 
editors. 

It requires that directing editors go to egg- 
head seminars and science briefings and foreign 
































venerable publisher of the Arkansas Gazette, J. N. 
Heiskell, being urged to buy a syndicated columnist 
and gently leading the salesman to his city room and 
saying, “See all those people in this room? I pay them 
to write for me. Why should I buy anyone from you?” 

The newspapers in the syndicate business are re- 
versing the process, paying ‘“‘all those people” in the 
city room to write not alone for their own paper but 
for others all over the country. It is a process which 
may save the local paper from parochialism and one- 
sidedness, checking the drift of good talent out of 
the city rooms and raising the standards of knowl- 
edge and commentary, but at the same time continu- 
ing the homogenizing of the American daily. 


affairs institutes. and if possible, that they take 
sabbatical years for postgraduate work in order 
to catch up, in order to stave off intellectual 
obsolescence. 

It requires an exchange of views on a regular 
and continuing basis between editors and the 
le ading humanist thinkers at the local and state 
universities concerning the signific ance of new 
ideas. 

It requires that newspapermen stop living so 
exclusively with each other anid begin associat- 
ing, instead, with curious, inquiring, and stim- 
ulating non-newspaper people in their own 
communities. 

It requires more specialists in public affairs, 
science, education, religion. 

It requires that managing editors begin to 
spend as much money for travel on their science 
writers, medical columnists, and education edi- 
tors as they spend on their sports writers. 

It requires constant on-the-job training of 
reportorial and desk staffs in order to keep pro- 
fessional standards rising along with the educa- 
tional standards of readers. 

Finally, this new departure in quality report- 
ing requires a substantial increase in oppor- 
tunities for serious minded staffers, without loss 
in salary, to refurbish their education and their 
professional skills. 

What is needed is a great upsurge in paid sab- 
baticals for newspapermen to do postgraduate 
work in both the humanities and the sciences. 
We can’t report the knowledge explosion and 
the educational explosion properly unless we 
ourselves at least try to keep up with them... . 

As newspapermen, we must meet the chal- 
lenge through better reporting. Ours must be an 
informal and wise effort on a broad front, a 
truly intellectual effort, to bring the real mean- 
ing of a changing world to our changing readers. 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL: 


ABOLISHING THE FCC 


This recommendation was written by Dave 
Berkman, an assistant professor of communications at 
Kingsborough Community College of the City Uni- 
versity of New York with experience in commercial 
and educational television. 


By DAVE BERKMAN 


Those of us who attempt to examine and criticize 
the American system of broadcasting seem to have 
fallen into a rut. We are always the first to admit 
that the Federal Communication Commission’s past 
record reveals that it has been relatively ineffective 
in governing radio and television. Then, ignoring the 
evidence of three decades, we look to this same FCC 
to institute an effective program of reform. The re- 
sult: nearly thirty years of frustration-filled books, 
articles and speeches, all resting on the tenuous hope 
that “If Only Someday The Commission Would . . .” 

But suppose we were to admit finally that we have 
been wrong in so placing our trust. We would then 
be free to search for some practical — albeit possibly 
radical — alternative to the present nominal regula- 
tion. I would like to propose such an alternative. 
First, I hope to show, by examining highlights from 
the commission’s past, why new thought is desper- 
ately needed. 

The trouble with the FCC is epitomized in its rela- 
tions with Congress, which created it in 1934. By 
analogy, the congressional attitude toward the FCC 
can be likened to that of a rejecting parent toward 
an unwanted child. 

Why this attitude? A few members of Congress 
hold a direct financial interest in the industry. More 
important, almost all members have found broad- 
casters good friends to have. In the present Congress, 
two thirds of the senators and representatives avail 
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themselves of free time on local outlets. The Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters frequently reminds 
station owners that they should not feel abashed 
about reminding their congressmen of this benefit at 
opportune moments. 

Thus, when the FCC chairman, E. William Henry, 
began to push for a new commission regulation to 
limit commercials, the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 317 to 43 immediately passed a bill, deny- 
ing it the power to do so. Most of the forty-three 
noes came from members representing urban areas 
where there are too many congressmen in a given 
market for stations to offer time. The FCC’s threat 
to control commercials through review at license- 
renewal time has failed to materialize. 

So it has been every time a concerned chairman 
has threatened to do something about broadcasting: 
Paul Porter, who commissioned the study that led 
to the “Blue Book” of the mid-1940’s, on broadcast 
policy, and whose recommendations were never im- 
plemented; Newton Minow with his “vast waste- 
land” speech of 1961, about which Congress made 
clear its feelings with its refusal to authorize admini- 
strative changes he recommended for the FCC; and 
now, Henry on overcommercialization. 

Though nominally FCC chairmen, these men were 
themselves really no more than critics, just as much 
on the “outside” as the outsiders who saw in their 
stewardships such hope. Shortly after the Minow 
speech in early 1961, I noted in one of those “hope- 
filled” articles that 63 per cent of that season’s prime- 
time network programming consisted of westerns, 
quiz shows, and situation comedies. A similar analysis 
of the 1964-1965 schedules shows that 66 per cent 
consisted of similar fare. This season is even worse. 

Indeed, in its handling of the whole network prob- 
lem over the years, we have almost a microcosm of 
the commission’s general impotence. 





Under the Federal Communications Act, no sta- 
tion may voluntarily abrogate control of its pro- 
gramming; each licensee must retain responsibility 
for everything his station carries. Yet the commission 
allows stations to hand over their most valuable hours, 
carte blanche, to the chains. Its piecemeal attempts 
to deal with this situation would seem comical, if 
the results were not so appalling. First, the commis- 
sion ruled that an outlet must always retain the right 
to pre-empt any individual network offering. The 
result: fewer than haif of the CBS affiliates carry 
the CBS Reports documentary series. Another step 
the commission took was in reducing the maximum 
time a network affiliation contract would run. The 
result: Now the networks can threaten to switch af- 
filiations even sooner when a station becomes too 
“uppity.” Then the commission gradually reduced, 
and last fall eliminated, the practice of option time, 
whereby a station contractually commits whole 
blocks of time to the networks. Here too the result 
was not the one anticipated: today more stations 
“voluntarily” carry more network programs than 
ever before. 

But with its latest exercise in futility, the commis- 
sion tops even itself: to restrict overall network con- 
trol of programming, it proposes that the chains be 
limited to a direct financial interest in no more than 
half the programs they carry (compared with the 
current 90 per cent). The practical result of this 
step, if adopted, would be the return of a significant 
degree of program control to the sponsors — perhaps 
the only people who have even less interest in pro- 
gram balance than the networks! 

Nor does one have to search hard for a further 
example of regulation that is worse in many ways 
than non-regulation: 

For twenty-five years the commission has been 
expressing concern over increased concentration in 
media ownership and trafficking in licenses for profit. 
Yet, in 1964, it meekly approved the sale by Trans- 
continent TV Corporation of all its eleven outlets for 
just under $40,000,000, the lion’s share going to an- 
_ other giant, Taft Broadcasting. Transcontinent was 
allowed this windfall despite the fact it had pur- 
chased all eleven stations within a period of under 
six years —an example of trafficking so classic that 
it is the one I shall use to describe the practice in that 
text I am going to write some day. To cap the year, 
in November it approved the sale of wuc-rv, Pitts- 
burgh, to Cox Broadcasting, which already owns sta- 
tions in San Francisco and in Atlanta (where it also 
owns the two leading dailies). The price was a record 
for one station — $20,600,000. Each of these transac- 
tions was accompanied by an almost surrealistic com- 


ment from commissioners (who voted approval), to 
the effect that someday we just gotta do something 
about this trafficking! 

And they finally did! 

In June the Commissioners voted 4 to 3 to bar any 
future transactions where an owner of a station in 
one of the top fifty markets attempts to purchase an 
outlet in another. All in all, a neat freeze of the status 
quo — and analagous, according to figures which the 
commission itself released at the time, to locking the 
barn door after the fat calves have escaped. Of the 
ninety-one separate owners of VHF outlets in the 
fifty largest cities, twenty-eight (or about a third), 
control ninety-three stations — or 63 per cent. 

At the same meeting the commission also an- 
nounced that it was considering adoption of a rule 
that would eventually limit all licensees to a maxi- 
mum of three television stations, with no more than 
two VHF, in these fifty markets. This announcement 
was met by fierce industry opposition. Its eventual 
adoption remains at best, highly improbable. (A 
major source of opposition: the networks, each of 
which owns a VHF in each of the three largest mar- 
kets, and two others in major cities. In 1964 these 
fifteen network-owned VHF outlets accounted for a 
net income of $96,000,000 on revenue of $216,000,- 
000 for a profit of 37.6 per cent.) 

In light of the foregoing, is it any wonder that in 
his report on federal regulatory agencies to the then 
President-elect Kennedy in 1960, the late James H. 
Landis singled out the FCC as being “more than any 
other agency...susceptible to ex parte presentations ;” 
accused it of having been “far too subservient” to 
Congress; reported the existence of “a strong suspi- 
cion...that far too great an influence is exercised 
over {it} by the networks... ;”and delivered an over- 
all judgment that “leadership ...seems too frequently 
left to commercial interests rather than taken by the 
Commission itself.” Perhaps it is finally time to say, 
‘FCC, RIP” and then to begin considering, “Where 
do we go from here?” 

My thoughts on the matter were inspired by the 
commission’s approval of the $20,600,000 wuc-tTv 
sale. Tangible assets of the station were listed as 
worth only $3,800,000. This raised the obvious ques- 
tion: What was the remaining $16,800,000 paid for? 
Obviously, for the license. 

Nearly $17,000,000 is a lot to pay for a “ticket” — 
especially for one that, when originally issued, cost 
absolutely nothing! But this “ticket” allows a station 
to ride a profitable, publicly owned channel. 

In the largest cities, The New York Times recently 
estimated, the value of a station might reach more 
than $100,000,000. Anything worth that much ought 
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to be worth a pretty fair amount in return for the 
right to continue using it. As a matter of principle, 
the broadcasters, who are so vehemently opposed to 
anything so smacking of “socialism” as a government 
subsidy, should be eager to pay a yearly rental fee 
for use of what is so valuable a public property. 

And, facetiousness aside, they just might be — un- 
der one condition: 

While broadcasters have never been afraid of any 
FCC-of-the-moment, they have always been haunted 
by the spectre that, some day, there just might ma- 
terialize a commission that would make a serious 
attempt to carry out its mandate to regulate “in the 
public interest.” Suppose Congress agreed to abolish 
the basis for this fear by abolishing the commission’s 
public-interest functions, and limiting its concern 
with commercial broadcasting strictly to the one 
function that the industry claims government has a 


legitimate right to exercise: the role of “traffic cop» 


performing only the technical function of seeing to 
it that stations operate on assigned frequencies. 

In return for this “favor,” let each broadcaster 
pay a yearly fee to the federal government, with the 
understanding that this entitles it to use its rental 
property in the same, unregulated way in which a 
tenant uses his leased home or office. The “rent” can 
be based on formula: perhaps a fixed percentage of 
net profit. In the case of a new station, let the fre- 
quency go to the highest bidder where there is more 
than one applicant. 

(This last suggestion, by the way, is far from as 
radical as it might at first seem. Right now, the com- 
mission is required to consider the merits of only the 
one prospective buyer in a pending station sale who 
is proposed by the present licensee — and that buyer, 
of course, is always the highest bidder. If there is a 
difference between an initial station licensee and a 
subsequent owner, I cannot see it.) 

It should be obvious, I would think, that in light 
of the present state of commercial broadcasting, the 
effect of the FCC’s demise on the quality of radio or 
television would be nil. Since a station can go only 
so far before alienating its audience, the ratio of 
commercials to program material could not increase 
to any appreciable extent. (Advertisers are now be- 
coming more and more wary of buying time on sta- 
tions that run too many ads, for fear of being lost 
in the clutter.) In the overall balance of network- 
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originated fare — which is the programming exerting 
the greatest quantitative hold on the population — 
the concern which the three networks, like any 
other major corporate entities, manifest over “image” 
would guarantee that program imbalance could not 
descend much below the average of what it has been 
in recent seasons — which is probably the minimum 
threshhold, FCC or no FCC. In short, commercial 
broadcasting would get no worse. 

But broadcasting could get a lot better if the money 
collected in license fees were used to establish an 
alternative, minority-appeal, quality service (which 
the FCC has never been able to achieve in the form 
it desired, throughout the commercial service). The 
perennially starved educational television system, as 
presently constituted, has been unable to provide this 
service. 

With all-channel legislation in effect for more than 
a year, just about every major American city has, or 
shortly will have, a non-commercial educational sta- 
tion on the air. Suppose these “rental revenues” were 
used to program these stations as a fourth network, 
providing a constantly available source of minority- 
appeal, quality cultural programs. 

How much would be available for such an alterna- 
tive service? According to official commission figures, 
in 1963 the 4,500 commercial AM, FM, and televi- 
sion stations earned a net profit of just under $400,- 
000,000 — $50,000,000 in radio, and $350,000,000 in 
television. Let’s suppose that the “rental fee” were a 
modest 10 per cent of this net. This would give us 
$35,000,000 to program the alternative national tele- 
vision service, and $5,000,000 to do the same in radio. 

Again, this is not as radical as it might at first seem. 
FCC Chairman Henry has dropped a broad hint to 
commercial broadcasters that if they were to become 
more generous in their gifts to ETV they might find 
the commission saying even less about program bal- 
ance than it has. Industry reaction, according to the 
trade press, was generally favorable. All that is pro- 
posed here is that we simply institutionalize this form 
of financing the alternative program service. 

For a model of how we might operate such a dual 
system of broadcasting, all we have to do is look 
north. That is, we might adopt a variation of the 
Canadian approach in which a government-owned, 
but independently run, network such as the Canadian 
(or British) Broadcasting Corporation, operates the 
alternatively programmed network. 

Given some such firm ground for quality program- 
ming, rather than the palsied importunities of the 
FCC, we could then be in sight of achieving what 
the FCC never could: the program balance that is 
what “service in the public interest” should embody. 





THE FCC: A COMMENT 


The following observation is by William Benton, 
chairman and publisher of Encyclopaedia Britannica: 


I do not agree with Mr. Berkman’s proposal. But 
in advancing it he is contributing to one of the most 
important issues, and one of the most important 
opportunities, in this country. How do we use broad- 
casting more effectively “in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity” ? 

His proposal that broadcast licensees should pay a 
‘rental fee” for the use of their channels is not a 
proposal which would be given serious consideration 
by the press or the Congress. Further, would it not be 
unwise to abandon all efforts by the federal govern- 
ment to encourage commercial broadcasters to pro- 
vide more public-service programs? But Mr. Berkman 
does put his finger on the crucial question: where 
does the money come from to pay for programs that 
appeal to minority audiences? 

Nearly every educational television station in the 
United States, and there are now over a hundred of 
them, is in constant financial difficulty. Their major 
problem is not primarily with the daytime programs, 
which many of them beam to schools; if they prove 


useful they will be supported out of school funds. 
The problem is the financing of good evening-hour 
programs with civic, cultural, and adult-education 
content. The ETV stations have been required by 
FCC regulation to be operated as “non-commercial” 
stations; that is, they have not been permitted to 
carry sponsored programs, as the term is generaiiy 
understood. I believe they should be permitted to 
carry sponsored programs, at least in limited form. 
They won’t get many, and none from the big-time 
mass products. More importantly, I believe experi- 
ments should be carried on using the “subscription” 
technique. I believe that millions of people are will- 
ing to pay moderate fees for programs with substan- 
tial content — just as they are accustomed to paying 
for books, music, and courses of instruction. 

I have told Dean Barrett (and anyone else who 
would listen) that a commission of distinguished 
citizens should be brought together, either publicly 
(I proposed such a commission when I was in the 
U:S. Senate) or privately, or both, and provided with 
a budget which would enable it to make regular and 
continuing studies. The commission would have no 
responsibility other than to issue an annual report 
appraising the current status of broadcasting in the 
United States and making suggestions for its improve- 
ment to the Congress, the White House, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the press, the 
broadcasting industry, and above all, the public. 
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275 years of news 

The historic page shown here — from Hearst's 
New York Journal of February 17, 1898 — is 
one of more than 200 reproductions in a hefty 
(12-by-19 inches) treasury called ‘‘The Story 
of America as Reported in its Newspapers 
from 1690 to 1965”’ ($19.95). The collection 
was edited by Edwin Emery of the University 
of Minnesota and published by Simon & Schus- 
ter, with assistance from R. Hoe & Company, 
printing equipment manufacturers. At least 
one newspaper from every state is included, 
and the chronological range is from the ill-fated 
Publick Occurrences of 1690 to the special 
edition of the Times of London that recorded 
Churchill’s death (the only foreign page in the 
book). Emery notes, under the 1898 Journal 
page, that the paper never had to pay the 
$50,000 reward. 
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To Mark Ethridge 


It is time for another salute to our favorite war- 
horse, Mark Ethridge, as he begins his latest retire- 
ment — of which he seems to be destined to have 
more than did Madame Schumann-Heink. 

He retired first in 1963 when he wound up his 
work as publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
laid plans to move to the North Carolina countryside 
he loves, and then let himself be argued into becom- 
ing editor of the prosperous Newsday on Long Islarid 
as a favor to Harry Guggenheim, the paper’s pub- 
lisher and an old friend. For two years Mark worked 
to help fill the void created by the sudden death of 
Alicia Patterson Guggenheim. Now he has retired 
again. 

We know Mark Ethridge as one of the ablest and 
wisest of newspaper men. We know him as a pub- 
lisher with such integrity that, when arrested and 
charged with drunken driving on his way home from 
a party, he insisted that the embarrassing story be 
printed at the bottom of page 1, so no one could 
charge favoritism. Perhaps most important, we know 
Mark Ethridge as one who ideally combines broad 
knowledge of newspaper management with the skill, 
judgment, and honesty of a great editor. 

In his latest retirement he will do part-time teach- 
ing in journalism at the University of North Carolina. 
Someday he will retire even from that, with another 
round of farewell dinners and parties. After the 
celebrating is over, we shall probably try to persuade 
him to come and help us out at Columbia. 


Congressmen’s broadcast stations 


Last year this column raised serious questions about 
Lyndon Johnson’s continued ownership of the broad- 
casting company in Austin, Texas. It argued that 
even the trusteeing of the broadcast company did not 
exempt him from serious embarrassment, since he 
and his family still stand to profit or lose by FCC 
decisions made by Mr. Johnson’s own appointees. 

We also find ourselves still troubled by the fact 
that at least nine Senators and fourteen Represen- 
tatives have either a direct or a family-related inter- 
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est in broadcasting stations. (There may be others 
whose interests have not been clearly established. ) 

There is, of course, another side — the argument 
that the electoral process is a safeguard against 
abuses. This contention, which can be applied by im- 
plication to Congressmen-broadcasters, was elabo- 
rated at our request by a former senator of unques- 
tioned integrity, Prescott Bush of Connecticut: 

Members of Congress are elected, not ap- 
pointed. Thus they are subjected to screening 
processes in their own states or districts. 

First, the party leaders examine them, and 
frequently recommend them to the voters in 
primary or convention elections. 

Second, they are scrutinized in a primary or 
convention for nomination. 

Third, they face voters in a general election. 
Here the opposition will bring to public scrutiny 
any facts that may seem to make them unfit to 
represent the state or district. Potential conflict 
of interest is often debated. 

Fourth, they must be sworn in, and here 
again the public has the right of protest, and 
the Senate may ‘stop a man’ at the door. 

Thus we find a process of scrutiny in the 
hands of the voters and it is their responsibility 
to see that qualified persons are chosen. One 
might conclude that this elective process pro- 
vides a closer screening than is given appointees 
in the executive branch. 

The Senator states his case well. We agree with 
many of the applications of the principle he defines. 
However, we must still seriously question the pro- 
priety of this particular conflict, where members of 
Congress profit from licenses held only at the pleas- 
ure of a federal commission that is itself subject to 
regulation by the Congress. 


Hazel Brannon Smith fund 


In the last issue, this column appealed for gifts 
(non-deductible) to Hazel Brannon Smith, to help 
that valiant lady editor and publisher in her long 
battle against “the mass forces of bigotry” in Lex- 
ington, Mississippi. 

We are happy to report that more than one hun- 
dred individual contributions have reached the 
Review, that they have ranged from one-dollar bills 
to several checks for $100, and that the total to date 
comes to $2,439. This does not count certain checks 
sent directly to Mrs. Smith. Among the gifts are $50 
sent by two correspondents in Turkey, a number of 
modest gifts from newspaper clerical workers, and $5 
from the Lamar Daily News in Colorado. With the 
last-mentioned came a letter saying, “We have just 
about been wiped out by the flood, but we want to 
help a little.” 

EDWARD W. BARRETT 
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Does TV election news affect voters? 


This article is the first of a series designed to pre- 
sent findings of research in journalism that appear to 
be of particular interest to the profession. The writer 
is an assistant professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


By DOUGLAS A. FUCHS 


In his book, The Agony of the G.O.P. 1964, Robert 
Novak writes: “...it is almost certain that Gold- 
water could not have been nominated if he had lost 
to Rockefeller in the California Primary on June 2.” 

Earlier in the book he described one aspect of that 
evening this way: “On June 2, just twenty-two 
minutes after the polls in Southern California closed 
(and while Rockefeller workers were still trying to 
get out the vote in the Governor’s Northern Cali- 
fornia stronghold, where the polls stayed open an 
hour later), CBS (with the aid of computers) de- 
clared Goldwater the winner, with 53 per cent, on 
the basis of the returns from forty-two model pre- 
cincts.” 

If in explaining the politics of the 1964 election 
one chooses to concentrate on Novak’s conjecture, an 
interesting, obvious, yet difficult question arises: How 
did the early announcement of Goldwater’s apparent 
victory affect voting that night? It is now (as it 
probably was even on June 3, 1964) too late to tell. 
But here is what may have happened: 

In California, there are 31,500 voting precincts. 
In that primary, 11,238 of the state’s precincts closed 
their polls at 7 p.m.; the rest closed at 8. If as many 
as three Rockefeller voters a precinct were discour- 
aged from late voting — which is not impossible — 
the election might have been turned. 

Rather than rely further on conjecture, we at 
Berkeley set about to gather empirical evidence on 
the expected “broadcast effect” on voting in the 1964 
general election. If 38 minutes had a potential impact 
on voting in the primary, then several hours could 
surely make a difference in the general election. That 


is, if the Johnson landslide took shape as early as ex- 
pected, and if the networks announced their victory 
projections at about 6 p.m. Pacific Time as expected, 
then large numbers of westerners would face the un- 
usual situation of “knowing” who had won before 
they went to the polls. 

Even if last-minute decisions not to vote or to 
change one’s vote because of hearing the news would 
probably not affect the presidential election results, 
we reasoned, still local elections might well be af- 
fected. The then Senator Salinger must have had 
this thought in mind when he proposed legislation 
on the matter. After the election and his somewhat 
surprising loss, he publicly imputed the margin of 
loss to the early predictions broadcast November 3. 


The study plan 


Both the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the American Broadcasting Company commissioned 
studies to be done on the same question. The jour- 
nalism department on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California also conducted a study, the 
basis of this article. Our plan involved sampling 
three western metropolitan areas and one midwest- 
ern one. We selected Alameda and Orange Counties, 
California, because of their divergent political cli- 
mates; Seattle was added as a control for California 
peculiarities; East Lansing, Michigan, was a time- 
zone control group. 

Telephone interviewing of a probability sample of 
persons registered to vote was started in each of the 
western areas, four days before the election. About 
90 per cent of the original sample members were 
called again immediately after the election. Two 
other related studies were also done; one a personal 
interview survey in Berkeley, and the other, a time- 
of-voting study of 300,000 Alameda County residents. 
Basically, the information fell into three classes: 

1. Likelihood of voting based on political interest, 
past voting record, occupation, social class. 

2. Exposure to the broadcasts of election returns — 
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when exposed and how much viewing or listening. 
3. Candidate preference in the two major contests, 
the Presidency and senatorial or gubernatorial. 


Voting turnout 


The first major finding was that simple voting 
turnout was apparently not affected by any election 
day occurrence, much less the election night broad- 
casts of Eastern vote counting. All the other studies 
done on the broadcasting effect on voting behavior 
have found similarly. 

Of 2,500 respondents we interviewed, almost 97 
per cent voted. (The state-wide official tally showed 
88.4 per cent voting, the highest total ever. The ofh- 
cial percentages are lower than ours because they 
include moved and dead persons in their base figures. ) 

The high turnout figures can easily be explained. 
First, there was extremely strong conservative organi- 
zation in California, especially the south, which served 
not only to bring out the pro-Goldwater vote, but 
probably to stimulate the anti-Goldwater vote in both 
parties. There was also the civil-rights frontlash and 
backlash. The tradition of political apathy among 
California’s Negroes was soundly put to rest. Turn- 
out in Alameda County’s areas of dense Negro popu- 
lation was as high as that in any other segment of the 
social-economic structure. These Negroes’ votes were 
typically close to 100 per cent for Johnson. 

In addition, there was the emotion-packed cam- 
paign for repealing the state’s “fair housing” law, But 
it is interesting to note that civil rights must have 
played only a minor part in California’s feelings to- 
ward the presidential candidates. Though Johnson 
polled 57.7 per cent to Goldwater’s 39.8, the “fair 
housing” law was repealed by 65-35. 

Those few non-voters we did discover were just 
plain not interested, and their low interest was re- 
flected in markedly low attention to the election news- 
casts. Apparently, non-voters recognized the social 
pressure to participate in the election. About three- 
fourths of the 82 non-voters lied about their actions; 
they insisted that they had voted. This prevarication 
figure is much higher than had ever been found be- 
fore in verified voting studies. 

The 344 interviews we conducted at the polls in 
Berkeley on election day add a second dimension to 
the picture of voting and the broadcasts of Eastern 
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returns. Asked whether the computer announcements 
of the Johnson victory had changed their “interest in 
voting,” most persons did not admit being influenced. 
However, among the 15 per cent who did change, 
more (especially Goldwater voters) claimed an in- 
creased interest in voting because of having heard the 
broadcasts. At least in this one election, the conclu- 
sion must be that very few persons were negatively 
affected by the declarations. The number who were 
positively affected may have exceeded the ones who 
didn’t vote. 

One explanation of these negligible negative ef- 
fects might be that Americans who were interested 
enough to have registered to vote were so committed 
to one candidate or the other that almost nothing 
the mass media could do would change their inten- 
tion to cast a vote. This same presumption of high 
commitment is also the most natural explanation of 
the results we obtained on “vote switching” — that 
is, a change between one’s pre-election statement of 
preference and the post-election report of vote. 


Potential targets 


The first intensive network coverage of eastern re- 
turns began at 4 p.m. Pacific Time. Of Alameda 
County’s 435,000 voters, about 143,000 voted after 
that time. If we can assume that this county was 
fairly typical, it means that perhaps one-third of the 
Western vote was cast after the time when news of 
the Johnson landslide was already being dissemi- 
nated. This is not to say that a majority of these late 
voters had heard the news before voting. But if they 
had, it made them a potential target. 

The facts, as we gathered them, wer¢ that about 
one of every eight voters was exposed to the broad- 
cast election returns before casting his own vote. We 
reasoned that the lower-level elections might indeed 
be affected by the broadcasts on the presidential race. 
The relatively uncommitted Democrat, for example, 
might decide, with the last-minute information in 
hand, that he could not now reconcile a vote for both 
Johnson and Salinger. 

The results show that there was the expected 
minimal presidential switching in our three western 
sample areas. About 2 per cent of our respondents 
changed their minds some time between their first 
interview and the time they reached the polls. More 
— + per cent — did switch on the senatorial or guber- 
natorial level, but in neither case is there any evi- 
dence that the broadcasts were the cause. In both 
contests, the number switching was almost the same 
among those exposed to the broadcasts before voting 
and those exposed only after voting. 








What has been shown so far is that during the 
bizarre election of 196+, Western voting patterns were 
apparently quite unaffected by the election day re- 
porting by the broadcast networks. 

What it all might mean, however, is another story. 
Let us use the extremely close election of 1960 as an 
example. Because of the narrow margin that devel- 
oped from hour to hour, the networks, despite their 
quite good precinct reporting operations, could never 
calculate a sufficiently safe lead for either candidate 
to “call the race” at all until well after the last polls 
had closed in California. From time to time, they 
made certain equivocal statements of the odds on a 
Nixon or Kennedy victory, but these were presum- 
ably not taken as conclusive. It would seem that when 
a presidential race is close —- when the votes of the 
few persons affectable by declarations might make 
the most difference — no predictions will be made. 

There seem to be two interesting questions raised 
by all of the studies done of the broadcast effect in 
the 1964 general election. The first can be answered 
partly by reference to the 1960 election— that is, how 
will the broadcasts of a declaration of victory affect a 
closer race than the Johnson-Goldwater no-contest? 
In these past two elections we have seen the extremes 
of unanimity. One election was too close to allow 
early declarations, and the other was too one-sided 
to create any difference in the presidential voting. 

But what might the effect be in, say, a 52-48 elec- 
tion margin, especially if the leading candidate’s 
strength is in the East and the trailing man’s poten- 
tial strength in the West? Suppose a William Scran- 
ton is nominated next time to run against Lyndon 
Johnson. If Republican commitment, overall, is 
lower toward a Scranton, is it not possible that there 
would be a late-in-the-day defeatist attitude among 
Republicans, causing non-voting in the West? Or is 
it not possible that Johnson voters would also be less 
likely to vote if the alternative to their candidate 
was someone who was not so “threatening” as a 
Goldwater was? 


New deal 


at the 


GOP 





From “Operation Enlightenment,” a report to Republican members of Congress 
by Bruce C. Ladd, Jr., a former press secretary: 


There has been a growing tendency on the part of Republicans to suggest that the 
press, both national and local, is an antagonistic force which must be dealt with in a 
hostile manner. This inclination to consider the press as an enemy is practically suicidal 
and intellectually erroneous. Whether or not the majority of working newsmen is 
inclined to personally favor the Democratic Party is of little consequence. What is 
important is the fact that a newsman’s personal political beliefs rarely have influence 
on his professional competence as a reporter. 


The second question should have been asked on 
the research done in 1964; it most certainly will be 
asked next time. Was the broadcast effect as insig- 
nificant in real electoral terms as it was in statistical 
terms? Assuming the presidential contest is what 
brings out most of the voters, all the secondary elec- 
tions — with their lower vote totals — are closely tied 
to this top issue. 

The year 1962 was a good one to illustrate the 
importance of small numbers in state elections. In 
Massachusetts, the governor was elected by 5,341 
votes; in North Dakota, by 2,007 votes; in Vermont, 
by 1,348; in Maine, by 483 votes; in Rhode Island, 
by 398 votes. In Minnesota, it took three months for 
the recount to find a final margin of 91 votes for the 
winner in the gubernatorial race. The 1964 election 
for U.S. Senator in Nevada wound up this way: 
Democrat Howard Cannon, 67,336; Republican Paul 
Laxalt, 67,288. Out of 134,624 votes, a margin of 
48 allowed the incumbent to retain his seat. If eight 
of every 10,000 Cannon voters had stayed home be- 
cause of lethargy attributable to the broadcast of 
early returns, the election would have been thrown 
to Laxalt. Or perhaps that many potential Laxalt 
voters did stay home because their presidential can- 
didate was losing so badly. 

But if the phenomenon we are looking at appears 
to be exclusively a state or local one, consider the 
1948 presidential election. If one voter in every other 
precinct in California and Ohio (where Truman’s 
margins were 17,865 and 7,107 respectively) had 
changed his mind for some reason, the election would 
have been thrown into the House of Representatives. 

As long as there is a potential problem in this 
area of broadcasting election results before all the 
polls have closed, something should be done. Should 
broadcasters be allowed to exert this influence on the 
electoral process? ‘The argument between freedom of 
the press and the danger of affecting the electoral 
process is too complex to decide until more evidence 


has been gathered. 
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In praise of precision 


THE CAREFUL WRITER: A Modern Guide to English 
Usage. By Theodore M. Bernstein. Atheneum, New York. 
$7.95. 


Through the years Ted Bernstein, assistant manag- 
ing editor of The N.w York Times, has cast a con- 
structively critical eye on the English prose of a 
whole generation of Times reporters. Concurrently, 
as a member of the faculty of the Columbia Univer- 
* sity School of Journalism, he labored (until 1950) 
to impart good writing habits to a host of young men 
and women aspiring to careers on newspapers, mag- 
azines, or in other media of mass communication. 
Out of his long experience as an editor, a teacher, 
and a fascinated student of English usage and abus- 
age, Mr. Bernstein has distilled an immensely useful 
and important book — useful to writers and impor- 
tant to all lovers of our language who would seek to 
uphold standards of precision and clarity of expres- 
sion in an ever-thickening linguistic smog. 

Until quite recently the desirability of setting and 
maintaining standards of usage in speech and writ- 
ing was questioned by no one. In Europe the tradi- 
tion goes back for centuries. The Italian and French 
languages, for example, have been zealously pro- 
tected against vulgarization, contamination by foreign 
loan words, and too rapid change by the Accademia 
della Crusca, which was founded in 1582, and by the 
Academie Frangaise, which was inaugurated by Card- 
inal Richelieu in 1635. A proposal to establish an 
English Academy to “correct, improve and _ ascer- 
tain” the English tongue was put forth by Jonathan 
Swift in 1712, but despite support from many in- 
fluential men of letters it never came into being. As 
a consequence, English — the most widely spoken 
language on earth — has evolved freely and with- 
out restraint by any formal body of academicians. In 
both Great Britain and the United States, however, 
linguistic standards have been upheld by an unor- 
ganized consensus of writers, editors, educators, lexi- 
cographers, and fanciers of language in general. No 
one commissions them. They are, as Mr. Bernstein 
observes in his felicitous introductory remarks to The 
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Careful Writer, “self-appointed oracles,” and he ac- 
knowledges that he is one of their number. 

Mr. Bernstein’s appointment goes back to 1925 
when, newly graduated from the Columbia School of 
Journalism, he became a copy editor on the Times. 
After rising through the editorial hierarchy, he be- 
gan writing and circulating an intramural bulletin 
called Winners & Sinners, in which he alternately dis- 
pensed laurels to the authors of well-written stories 
and headlines and wry but usually gentle rebukes to 
others who had erred and strayed from the paths of 
syntactical righteousness or journalistic good taste. 
Eagerly read in the Times city room, Mr. Bernstein’s 
observations were collected and printed in two vol- 
umes, Watch Your Language in 1958, and More 
Language That Needs Watching in 1962. 

Now Mr. Bernstein has followed up these earlier 
manuals with a major work of reference that may be 
characterized as an American counterpart to Fowler’s 
Modern English Usage (which first appeared in 1926 
and was reissued with revisions by Sir Ernest Gowers 
earlier this year). Like Fowler, Mr. Bernstein provides 
both a multitude of alphabetized references to 
sticky questions of vocabulary and grammar — some 
2,000 in all—-and a variety of thoughtful, often 
amusing essays on many aspects of usage, rhetoric, 
style, and philosophy of language under such general 
headings as Absolute Constructions, Accidental Puns, 
Ad-Diction, Atomic Flyswatters (extreme overstate- 
ment), Casualisms, Centaur Words (smog, transistor), 
Danglers, Dialect, Euphemisms, Fad Words, Inside 
Talk, Metaphors and Mixaphors, Number, Overre- 
finement, Punctuation, Rhetorical Figures and Faults, 
and Windyfoggery. 

Above and beyond its value as a reference book for 
writers and editors, Mr. Bernstein’s volume fills a 
vacuum that was created by the abrogation by the 
editors of Webster's Third New International Dic- 
tionary of their traditional authority as arbiters of 
the language. For Webster III, as every journalist 
knows, refuses to make judgments on issues of cor- 
rect and incorrect usage, on the grounds that a dic- 
tionary (according to its editor, Dr. Philip B. Gove) 
“should have no traffic with ... artificial notions of 
correctness or superiority; it must be descriptive, not 
prescriptive.” 

This statement articulates a philosophy that 
evolved in the domain of language study known as 
Structural or Descriptive Linguistics. Today it exerts 
a powerful influence on American education, most 
notably within teachers’ colleges and among the 
thousands of members of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Its essence is that common usage 
is the ultimate arbiter of language and that so-called 





“correct” speech, like “correct” manners, is simply a 
manifestation of social etiquette at best, and at worst 
a form of snobbery, a flaunting of status practiced by 
the upper classes and deleterious to the growth of 
self-expression in the young. 

The credo of modern linguistic science, which the 
very existence of Mr. Bernstein’s book repudiates, has 
been stated most succinctly by Dr. Robert A. Hall of 
Cornell University: “There is no such thing as good 
and bad (or correct and incorrect, grammatical and 
ungrammatical, rigiit and wrong) in language . 
There is no such thing as ‘written language’. There 
is speech and there is writing ; and of these two, speech 
is basic in human life and writing is a reflection of 
speech. Changing the writing is not changing the lan- 
guage ... A dictionary or grammar is not as good an 
authority for your own speech as the way you yourself 
speak... Words do not have any ‘real’ meaning as 
opposed to other ‘false’ meanings. Any meaning 
people give to a word is automatically its real mean- 
ing under those circumstances... All languages and 
dialects are of equal merit, each in its way ... When 
languages change, they do not ‘decay’ or become 
‘corrupted’; a later stage of a language is worth 
neither more nor @zss than an earlier stage.” 

In accordance with this doctrine, Webster III 
dropped such familiar warning labels as colloquial, 
erroneous, and illiterate and has employed the terms 
non-standard and slang with seeming reluctance; it 
has included many transitory and dubious expres- 
sions as standard; and it has refused to discriminate 
between words often confused or misused, like semi- 
monthly and bi-monthly, deprecate and depreciate, 
forceful and forcible. The sad irony of Webster ITI, 
as its critics have pointed out, is that by refusing to 
make distinctions and define nuances of meaning and 
usage its editors, despite their disclaimers, do actually 
pass judgment in accepting the bad with the good. 
This is a kind of negative “prescription” and its effect 
is to degrade the language. 

Where, then, is the careful writer who wishes to 
conserve the riches and refinements of the mother 
tongue to turn for authoritative guidance? Thanks to 
Mr. Bernstein he can turn to The Careful Writer 
where, page after page, he will find brief and lucid 
definitions and comments, clarifying by exposition 
and example the semantic chiaroscuro that distin- 
guishes one from another such words as abjure and 
adjure, adapt and adopt, admission and admittance, 
ceremonial and ceremonious, closure and cloture, 
compare to and compare with, connote and denote, 
disinterested and uninterested, provided and provid- 
ing, purposely and purposefully, sanitarium and sana- 
torium, and sewage and sewerage. He will find useful 


directives to guide his progress amid the thickets and 
pitfalls of prepositions and pronouns — like, as, that, 
and which. He will find a concise section on punctua- 
tion and answers to every question of grammar, syn- 
tax, and meaning that ever arose in the incomputable 
lines of copy that crossed Mr. Bernstein’s desk in 
four decades at the Times. 

Defying the linguists and lexicographers who dep- 
recate the terms “good usage” or “written language,” 
Mr. Bernstein asserts on his first page: ““This book is 
designed as a guide to good written English usage.” 

He continues: “The challengers say that no one has 
any business pronouncing on usage, that the only 
authority in this field is the unclear, imprecise, and 
often vulgar voice of the masses .. . Now I am a firm 
believer in democracy, but I also believe that there 
are some fields of human activity in which a count 
of noses does not provide the best basis for law and 
order . . . The issue is not so much ‘corruption’ of the 
language as it is a withering away of the ability to 
use it for coherent communication, especially in writ- 
ing. Ask any college English professor, ask any gradu- 
ate school dean, ask any personnel manager, ask any 
editor.” 

Rejecting the contention of many _linguistics- 
oriented educators that the only incentive for im- 
provement in one’s use of English is the desire for 
social or economic position, Mr. Bernstein scornfully 
observes: “Such materialism and such cynicism are 
indeed astonishing, and the more so since they 
spring from members of the teaching profession. 
Where . .. is the desire for education for its own sake? 
Where is the ideal of excellence?” 

Somewhat tartly Mr. Bernstein points out that al- 
though the linguisticians reject the labels good and 
bad, correct and incorrect, they accept the term 
“levels” of usage. What is a level, he asks, if not a 
plane of different elevation? “Although levels of usage 
have always been recognized,” he continues, “what 
is new in the contemporary world is the equal blessing 
bestowed on all of them. And implicit in that blind 
blessing is a reluctance to hurt anyone’s feelings or 
to make him feel inferior. This attitude is puzzling. 
There are more poor fiddlers than good ones, but 





The reviewers: Lincoln Barnett is the author of 
The Treasure of Our Tongue, reviewed in the sum- 
mer issue. Fauneil J]. Rinn is an assistant professor of 
political science at San Jose State College; she is now 
on leave as a guest scholar at The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington. Nona Balakian is on the staff of 
The New York Times Book Review and co-editor 
of an anthology, The Creative Present. 
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no one hesitates to say that there is such a thing as 
good violin playing. There are more golfers who play 
in the nineties and above than play in the seventies, 
but no one hesitates to say that there is a correct way 
to play out of a sandtrap or a correct club to use on 
. In none of these fields do ideas of right 
and wrong seem to be injurious. In language alone 
are the bunglers blessed.” 


the green .. 


It must not be thought that Mr. Bernstein assumes 
either the stance or style of the inflexible grammarian, 
the pedagogical purist who insists on a rigid and un- 
changing code of English. On the contrary he is well 
aware that all language changes, and will ever con- 
tinue to change. Throughout the book he fondly 
spoofs the atrophied grammarian, whom he personi- 
fies as Miss Thistlebottom, the corseted schoolmarm of 
yesteryear. His concern, he makes clear, is not with 
rules (“It may be that rules are not made to be 
broken, but neither are they made to enslave’’) , but 
with communication (“It must never be forgotten 
that the function of writing is communication’), 
most often achieved when language is employed with 
sensitivity, precision, and clarity of thought. 

Throughout the book, Mr. Bernstein exercises a 
balanced judgment between the traditional and 
evolutionary points of view. Take, for example, his 
concise essay on the timely question of using like as 
‘.. . like a cigdrette should”). After 
tracing the etymological background of the word, he 
points out that Shakespeare used it as a contraction 


a conjunction (‘ 


of like as, recapitulates the arguments of grammar- 
lans, notes its rapidly increasing supplanting of as 
in contemporary American speech, and concludes 
that “there is every sign that popular usage will in 
time erode the fortress.” However, he warns, “the 
change is not here yet, and the serious writer who 
uses like as a conjunction still does so at his peril.” 
From A to Zoom, Mr. Bernstein’s exposition and 
comment are set down with brevity and humor. In 
discussing the current, prevaling misuse of hopefully 
(“Hopefully two-thirds of this cost would be covered 
by Federal grants’), he remarks, “We can take care 
of a somewhat similar situation with regrettably (in 
a manner that calls for regret) as contrasted with 
regretfully (in a manner full of regret). But regret- 
tably hopefully is not equal to the burden sometimes 
placed upon it.” 
Or again, in his discussion of Clichés, he writes, 
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“This is not to say that all clichés should be avoided 
like, shall we say, the plague.” Or, under Trove: ‘A 
pre-Inca trove was found in Peru.” Know what a 
trove is? It’s something that’s found.” 


Thus, in addition to compiling an instructive and 
corrective work of reference for professional writers 
and editors and for all who aspire to express them- 
selves with clarity and grace, Mr. Bernstein has also 
written a lively and entertaining sampler for casual 
browsing amid the surprises and splendors, delights 
and hazards of our mother tongue. It is easy to grow 
pessimistic about the future of the English language 
in America, seeing it abused on every side by the vul- 
garian and the pedant, stuffed with the pretentious 
jargon of Academese, Officialese, and Educanto, in- 
fantilized by the argot of the beatnik and the teen- 
ager, and contaminated by the subtly toxic pollutants 
of advertising and politics. But so long as Mr. Bern- 
stein continues to watch our language and engage its 
foes, there remain grounds for hope. 


LINCOLN BARNETT 


More on the Fourth Branch 


THE OPINION MAKERS. By William L. Rivers. Beacon 
Press, Boston. $4.95. 


The Opinion Makers focuses on the Washington 
press corps and inevitably raises the question of how 
it compares with earlier writings on the same sub- 
ject. Half of the answer is that it covers much of the 
same ground as Douglass Cater’s The Fourth Branch 
of Government (1959) and is in part an explicit 
reproduction of Leo Rosten’s The Washington Cor- 
respondents (1937). 

Like Cater, Rivers assesses the influence on Wash- 
ington journalism of those at the top of the pyramid 
(Lippmann, Reston, Brinkley) and of panjandrums 
like Pearson. He deals perceptively with the con- 
troversy about interpretative vs. straight reporting, 
as does Cater. Unlike Cater, he wisely stays out of 
the mined field of comparative press relations, nor 


does he bog down in proving as definite a thesis as 
Cater’s title committed him to do. (That the Wash- 
ington press corps makes opinion does not, after all, 
need much demonstration.) Rivers brightens his 
pages with humorous anecdotes, while Cater scarcely 
induces the trace of a smile. But over-all their efforts 


are much alike, in that both treat intelligently the 
problems of what Rivers calls “political journalism,” 
as each has seen it from the same elite spot, the Wash- 
ington bureau of The Re porter magazine. 

As noted, Rivers is also indebted to Rosten. Two 
sections of The Opinion Makers present recent re- 
sponses by Washington newsmen to the questions 
Rosten posed nearly thirty years ago. (Parts were 
printed in the Review, spring, 1962.) Thus we can 
chart changes in what and whom today’s correspon- 
dents read and use in their work (The New York 
Times, Time, and Raymond Clapper in 1937; The 
New York Times, Time, and Lippmann today). We 
can also judge whether they think their reporting is 
affected by home-office bias. (Sixty per cent told 
Rosten “yes”; less than ten per cent agreed when 
Rivers asked the question. ) 

Rivers is appealingly generous in giving credit to 
his progenitors; on occasion, in fact, he does so when 
nothing is owing. Here, too, The Opinion Makers 
differs from other works on the topic. For despite his 
impressive academic credentials, Rivers, has chosen 
to be entertaining and informative, rather than pro- 
found and scholarly. 

Nothing derisive is intended by that remark. The 
point is simply that William L. Rivers is indeed an 
associate professor of communications at Stanford 
University, with a doctorate in political science, but 
that here he prefers to describe rather than to ana- 
lyze and to offer vignettes instead of delineations 
of his methodology and source materials. 

In choosing this approach, Rivers parts company 
with three fellow political scientists whose recent 
concerns match his own. He is in this book primarily 
a journalist, for all the due he pays to Bernard C. 
Cohen (The Press and Foreign Policy) and to Dan 
D. Nimmo (Newsgathering in Washington) as hav- 
ing guided his labors. 

What The Opinion Makers does not do has now 
been indicated. More needs to be said about its con- 
tributions. It does at least three favors for anyone 
who seeks to understand the relations between gov- 
ernment and the press. 

First, Rivers offers convincing arguments that all 
the talk about peculiarly “modern” press relations is 
largely just that. Presidents all the way back to Wash- 
ington have had, he shows, the same basic problems 
of news management faced by Kennedy and John- 
son. And from the early days of the Republic, the 
press has resented what it sees as high-handed at- 
tempts by Presidents to control what is said about 
them in public print. 

Second, he straightens out some common misun- 
derstandings of how the job is done by the best of 


the professionals. Henceforth, for instance, no neo- 
phyte reporter, insulated publisher, or cautious public 
official has an excuse for getting mixed up on the 
difference between “off-the-record” (nothing to be 
written) and “background” (okay to write but mum 
on the source). 

Finally, he is persuasive in advocating the forma- 
tion of a central Committee on Public Communica- 
tion to help the profession “purify itself.” He argues 
for an institution like the British Press Council but 
one “... which praises as well as damns, which de- 
fends as vigorously as it attacks.” 

In sum, this book brings up to date two near- 
classics on the press and the sources of public in- 
formation. That alone makes it worthwhile. But it 
does more than that, although not so much in depth 
and scholarship as the credentials and standing of the 
author might lead one to expect. 


FAUNEIL J. RINN 


The enduring Nation 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE NATION: A Centennial 
Anthology. Edited by Henry M. Christman; Abraham Feld- 
man, poetry editor. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$7.95. 


100th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE OF THE NATION. Edited by 
David Boroff. The Nation Associates, New York. $1.25. 


The story of The Nation has the making of a fas- 
cinating study in the triumphs and tribulations of 
a journalism of commitment. The unofficial organ 
of the liberal movement in this country, it has been 
admired and denounced, envied and condemned 
for the better part of a century. Almost never self- 
sustaining, stalked by failure now as in the past, it has 
thrived on enemies as much as friends. Two com- 
memorative volumes— a star-studded anthology of 
articles and poems representing “the best of The 
Nation,” and a voluminous Anniversary Issue con- 
taining topical articles by current contributors as well 
as an historical summary and reminiscences of recent 
and current editors— now come to attest to its pre- 
eminence as a journal of opinion that has left its 
mark on American life and thought. 

One uses the past tense because The Nation’s 
prestige appears presently precarious. Though it 
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never sought a wide readership, limiting its appeal 
to “the thoughtful part of the community,” its cur- 
rent circulation of 28,000 compares poorly with that 
of other journals of its kind—The New Republic, 
The National Review, The Re porter. Difficulties with 
the authorities over some anti-Catholic articles in 
the early Fifties no doubt contributed to the decline. 
But these are ultimately excuses that do not prevent 
the reader from asking certain questions as he com- 
pares the two volumes: Has The Nation’s, proverbial 
“idealism” grown ambiguous? Has its style of criti- 
cism taken a less attractive turn? 

Obviously, these are not questions that plague the 
editors of these volumes who, in fact, claim for the 
weekly a consistent, continuous development. The 
current pieces, carefully chosen by the gifted critic 
and editor, David Boroff (who died during the final 
months of the project’s preparation), point up the 
fact that The Nation today stands for the same liberal 
causes that brought the weekly into being, with the 
issue of civil liberties, then as now, in the forefront. 

But the differences are as striking as the similari- 
ties. Richard Clark Sterne’s headlong survey of 7’he 
Nation’s history serves to remind us that “liberalism” 
is an elusive term that has run the gamut of political 
faiths from conservatism to radicalism and all points 
between. E. L. Godkin, an angry young Anglo-Irish 
emigré on the editorial staff of The New York Times, 
had conceived of a “liberal” journal in 1865 with the 
express intent of using it to espouse the cause of the 
newly freed slaves. Though no precedent for such a 
weekly publication existed, three months after Appo- 
mattox support for the venture came through the 
distinguished auspices of Charles Eliot Norton, Har- 
vard scholar and friend of the wealthy abolitionist 
William Lloyd Garrison. Almost effortlessly, the Man 
and the Moment converged to produce The Nation. 

In that earlier affluent society known as The Gilded 
Age, Godkin’s laissez-faire brand of liberalism might 
at times pass for “radicalism”—as when he upheld 
civil equality in the Reconstruction period and urged 
President Johnson’s impeachment. But in the light of 
his hostility to unionisin and resistance to government 
restrictions on “free endeavor,” the more general 
term of “idealist” was bestowed upon him. Godkin’s 
ultimate legacy—a rational moralism—was to place 
The Nation on a high humanistic plane. 

The particular turns that The Nation’s liberalism 
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took in subsequent years were similarly determined 
by the inclinations of successive editors and their 
staffs. Wendell Phillips Garrison, son of the abolition- 
ist, was a fervent anti-imperialist who emphasized 
literature ; it was he who acquired for The Nation the 
cream of American letters: Longfellow, Whittier, 
James Russell Lowell,William Dean Howells, and the 
James brothers. Subsequently, Paul Elmer More, a 
humanistic conservative, tolerated such “dangerous 
radicals” on his staff as Oswald Garrison Villard. But 
Villard’s radicalism was fractured during his own 
editorship (1918-1933); though he reactivated the 
Negro question and championed important social 
causes, a pro-German bias colored his foreign policy 
and turned him into a pacifist during World War I. 

In the fateful decades of 1933-1955, Freda Kirch- 
wey’s Nation was sensitive to the dangers of foreign 
and domestic totalitarianism, though often ambigu- 
ous toward developments in Soviet Russia. In the 
pre-war years, Margaret Marshall as literary editor, 
helped to place “the liberal imagination” in the serv- 
ice of literary criticism: Edmund Wilson, Lionel Tril- 
ling, Joseph Wood Krutch, and Mark Van Doren 
among others left a permanent influence on our un- 
derstanding of literature. The Nation’s present editor, 
Carey McWilliams, a West Coast liberal, has effected 
still a different emphasis. 

Yet beyond the fact of the changing, many-sided 
face of liberalism, what separates the old and the new 
Nation is a change in style and tone. The humanistic 
writers who examined the modern world in depth — 
Francis Parkman, Bertrand Russell, Thomas Mann, 
Reinhold Niebuhr among others — are increasingly 
replaced by the more cautious, less categorical pro- 
fessors and journalistic specialists. Documentation has 
taken precedence over eloquence, which implied liter- 
ary style. And the sharpness of outline which the 
sarcasm. and wit of a Mencken or Sinclair or 
Benchley achieved is now produced by a careful, 
sometimes sly inanipulation of facts. Except in the 
literary pieces, the frame of reference seems nar- 
rower, intellectually more parochial. 

But to gauge the real extent of the effectiveness 
and value of The Nation’s present journalism of com- 
mitment, one would have to study its stand on more 
basically controversial matters than have been 
selected for the anniversary volume. Nowhere in its 
336 pages does one find reference to knotty questions 
like Hiss, Hiroshima, the Warren Report, or Viet 
Nam. With such full fare before us, it may seem un- 
grateful to complain. But perhaps it is not unreason- 
able to hope for a complete, dispassionate history of 
The Nation. 

NONA BALAKIAN 








REPORT ON REPORTS 


Journalism and Diemism 


“How the United States Got Involved in Vietnam," by 
Robert Scheer. A report to the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, California. 


This 8b-page pamphlet is not the general history 
promised by the title. It explores primarily some 
domestic reasons for United States involvement — 
the formation of an American “Vietnam lobby” in 
the 1950’s, and the collaboration of American jour- 
nalism with the objectives of that lobby. If Scheer’s 
narrative is read simply as an exposé of the lobby, it 
is enlightening. Whether the lobby can bear the full 
weight of the title is another question, beyond the 
scope of this summary. 

Scheer, who writes for Ramparts magazine and 
The Realist, traces the clustering of American sup- 
port around the figure of Ngo Dinh Diem in 1954 
and the years following. He describes the co-opera- 
tion of such seemingly diverse parties as Cardinal 
Spellman, The New Leader, the public relations firm 
of Newcomb-Oram, and Michigan State University 
in presenting to the American public Diem and, later, 
the economic “miracle of Vietnam.” He also de- 
scribes how the lobbying organization, American 
Friends of Vietnam, dropped Diem when his “mir- 
acle” evaporated. In the course of the narrative, 
Scheer cites material from many publications — The 
New York Times, Look, Life, The Reporter — that 
falls, at the very least, short of detached appraisal of 
the Diem regime. 

Scheer does not dwell on this obviously embar- 
rassing material, but makes a more general criticism 

that journalists’ critiques of Viet Nam policy suf- 
fered from ideological deficiencies: 

“Many facts that should have been uncomfortable 
for {U.S.} policy were presented — facts about 
Diem’s terror, Viet Cong popularity, and so on—but 
they failed to produce a real political issue because 
they were not linked together to provide a confronta- 
tion with the ‘big idea’ behind the policy. The end of 
ideological controversy, in this area of foreign policy, 
meant the end of serious dialogue. It was because 
the dominant idea did not meet with such a con- 
frontation, even though it was wrong, that it went 
on from one absurdity to ariother, each based on er- 
roneous assumptions about the nature of communism 


in Vietnam, the needs of Vietnamese society, Ameri- 
can goals there, and the need of American society for 
security.” 

The backhanded tribute to the reporters’ exposures 
in the first part of Scheer’s thesis simply reinforces 
his second contention — that the press had no poli- 
tical tools for challenging American support of Diem. 
Anti-communist orthodoxy, he implies, meant that 
the press could report the adverse facts and still 
blandly support American policy editorially. 

It is possible to grant Scheer this contention, so 
far as it concerns the 1950’s. But his discussion’ of 
post-Diem Viet Nam is skimpy. For example, he 
notes the Viet Nam reporting by David Halberstam 
of The New York Times, but not the paper’s shift to 
a more critical editorial policy; he notes one flaccid 
article in The New Republic in 1963, but fails to 
mention the more searching material it has run in 
abundance since. Possibly journalism is still short of 
searching discussion of American policy but it is not 
so barren as Scheer suggests. 


Fair trial: a new proposal 


“Trial by Newspaper,” by Irwin Ross. The Atlantic, Sep- 
tember, 1965. 


Now that hundreds of barristers and editors have 
had their say, an article by a somewhat detached 
observer is welcome at this stage in the free press- 
fair trial controversy. Ross, who wrote an outstanding 
account of the 1963 New York newspaper shutdown, 
can be counted on to know the press without being 
an apologist for it. 

Much of his presentation is simply a review of 
the argument to date. He repeats familiar points — 
that “trial by newspaper” has indeed existed, that 
police and lawyers are the source of most of the 
damaging material used by newspapers, and that the 
press has often helped as well as jeopardized de- 
fendants. The last point is well demonstrated in the 
case of George Whitmore, Jr., all but convicted in 
newspapers for the killing of two career girls, and 
then exonerated, partly through reporters’ efforts. 

The chief interest of the article, for those who have 
been following the debate, will be Ross’s suggestions 
for bringing justice and the “right to know” into 
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better harmony. He rejects the British system of pro- 
hibiting all but the scantiest pre-trial information. 
Rather, he leans toward legislation or regulation that 
would impose silence on police and the prosecutor. 
The defendant would have the choice of observing 
the same silence 
to testify 


analogous to his right to decline 
or of taking his case to the press, in which 
case the prosecution would also be freed of restraint. 
Ross concludes: “This may not be a perfect solution, 
but it is one which is likely to prevent the excesses of 
trial by newspaper without relinquishing the safe- 
guards of a crusading press.” At the very least, it 
adds at last a new proposal to the debate. 


Down and up with the Times 


“ “All the News That’s Fit to Print’: Reflections on The 
New York Times,” by George Lichtheim. Commentary, 
September, 1965. 


“The House of Adolph Ochs,”’ by Roger Kahn. Saturday 
Evening Post, October 9, 1965. 


A newspaper should almost be willing to pay for 
the kind of service rendered by George Lichtheim in 
this painfully detailed analysis of portions of the 
Times foreign coverage. However, Lichtheim, a his- 
torian, collects his due in sarcasm. 

Lichtheim contends that the eminence of the 
Times, except in certain quantitative aspects, is not 
deserved. Specifically: “...in its coverage of the in- 
ternational scene the New York Times consistently 
fails to reach the minimum standard of competence 
its readers have a right to expect.” 

For Lichtheim’s critique of individual running 
stories, the Times should be grateful. Rarely can any 
one take the trouble to compare correspondents’ work 
with coverage in foreign newspapers, or with events as 
seen in retrospect. (Indeed, the spottiness of interna- 
tional news in many papers would make such a com- 
parison impossible ). Lichtheim constantly finds against 
the Times in his comparisons. He shows Times cor- 
respondents and editors stumbling among the intri- 
cacies of French political parties, blurring the sub- 
tleties of De Gaulle-Erhard relations, misjudging the 
state of the British export market, and totally missing 
French-British consultations on monetary reform. 

All these lapses and others— and he appears to 
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document them well, for the most part — he lays to 


pure bumbling and lack of sense of relevance. More 
serious yet is his contention that a kind of censorship 
imposed by the “editorial frame of reference” tends 
to keep Times stories from reflecting the real drift of 
affairs abroad. He charges that Times correspondents 
have underrated Gaullism, have overemphasized 
similarities between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and have painted too bright a picture in Latin 
America. 

All these are theses well worth arguing, and it is a 
pity that Lichtheim detracts from his article with dis- 
plays of ill will — a determination, it appears, that 
not a stone of the Times be left standing. His emotion 
leads him to call one correspondent “the sapient 
Giniger,’ and another “the redoubtable Clyde H. 
Farnsworth.” He quotes a United Press International 
dispatch and generalizes about the Times from its 
text. He cites fictitious group opinion: “Most prac- 
ticing correspondents with international experience 
think it not only dull but incompetent.” 

It almost becomes a case of overkill. But Mr. 
Lichtheim’s close analysis of specifics, mostly dealing 
with Western Europe, saves the article from his own 
touches of boorishness. 

The 15,000-word Post article aligns Roger Kahn 
in direct opposition to Lichtheim. He baldly calls the 
Times “the best and most important newspaper pub- 
lished in the United States, or, for that matter, any- 
where in the world.” Besides reviewing the history 
and present broad scope of the Times operation, he 
presents a number of items of factional office gossip 
from persons unnamed. The result is a curious mix- 
ture of sweetness and backbite. 


What happened to the Record? 


‘*30,"’ by Bernard McCormick. Greater Philadelphia, June, 
1965. 


An associate editor of Philadelphia’s imposing 
local magazine presents here a loose account of one 
of the most controversial episodes in newspaper labor 
history —the strike by the American Newspaper 
Guild, in 1946 and 1947, against the Philadelphia 
Record, and the sale of the paper in mid-strike by 
the publisher, J. David Stern. In his memoirs, Stern 
laid the blame for closing on the intransigence of 
Communists in the Guild. The Guild, in congres- 
sional hearings in 1947, maintained that Stern had 
refused to bargain. 

McCormick’s article is as much concerned with 


the happier days of Stern, the Record, and the Guild 


as with the unhappy ending. Indeed, for years the 
Record operation seemed made in heaven —a serious- 
minded publisher who had signed the Guild’s first 
newspaper contract anywhere, energetic reporting 
and editing, and, judging from McCormick’s article, 
a staff filled with loyalty and talent. 

How did this combination turn sour? McCormick 
lists a number of ingredients that contributed to the 
curdling: the financial strain put on Stern by a war- 
time newsprint shortage, the publisher’s reluctance 
to accept the Guild’s change from a professional to 
an industrial union, the Guild’s choice of Stern as an 
easy ta tet in the 1946 contract negotiations, and, 
finally, the opportunity offered Stern to dispose of his 
properties (the Record, the Camden Courter and Post 
and radio station wcAu) on favorable terms in a sin- 
gle package to the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

McCormick by no means tries to lay the blame 
entirely on either side, and in this he seems to reflect 
the consensus among the former Record staffers he 
interviewed. Still, he seems to indicate that the 
Guild, although it made gross tactical errors, did not 
make inflexible demands, and that it was the pub- 
lisher who eventually placed the lower value on set- 
tlement. If there is the historical impression abroad 
that the Guild drove the Record out of business, this 
article shows that the matter was not so simple. 


One-sound radio 


“Radio's Changing Landscape,"’ Variety, July 28, 1965. 
“The Hot-Hot Line,’’ Time, June 18, 1965. 


‘Radio ‘65: Everyone’s Tuned In,’ Newsweek, June 28, 
1965. : 


These three surveys confirm the widely advertised 
resurgence of radio from its muddled depths in the 
1950’s. Variety’s stringers in twenty cities show that 
the triumph of specialization in metropolitan radio 
is nearly complete — that a station is likely to offer 
but one sound, whether that sound be “top forty,” 
“beautiful music,” discussion, telephone conversation, 
or all news all the time. 

Time describes a number of the telephonic per- 
sonalities, the often combative conversationalists who 
take on all callers. Among them are Ira Blue of San 
Francisco (“On the radio, on the telephone, I am 
God”), Joe Pyne of Los Angeles (“Go gargle with 
razor blades”), and the milder Larry Glick of Bos- 
ton (“‘... happiness is a thing called Larry Glick”). 
Time also notes two better-organized examples: the 
screened-caller, guest-expert system at KMOX, St. 


Louis, and the Methodist-sponsored counseling pro- 
gram, Night Call, originally at Kst in Salt Lake City, 
now also heard in Des Moines and Baltimore. 

Newsweek describes radio clatter and clutter with 
apparent distaste, and offers the additional judgment 
that “radio news has remained remarkably bad, most- 
ly because of the commercial demands of the medi- 
um.” The magazine does not offer documentation 
for this judgment, nor does it list any exceptions but 
CBS’s bulletin system, NET Alert. The statement 
may apply to the five-minute network news capsules, 
but it seems much too sweeping if it was intended to 
include all radio news operations. 


Lost: one villain 


“The Tyrant’s Fall That Rocked the TV World,”’ by Richard 
Oulahan and William Lambert. Life, September 10, 1965. 


Life’s long-awaited (and long) exposé of the ex- 
pulsion of James T. Aubrey from the presidency of 
CBS television contains plentiful detail, few surprises, 
and little that evaluates in depth Aubrey’s influence 
on television programming. Instead, it perpetuates 
the monochromatic legend first offered full-blown in 
Merle Miller’s Only You, Dick Daring — the Aubrey 
who was a cold tyrant, and a debaser of the public 
taste. 

Within these premises, the Life reporters did their 
work well. They quote all sources willing to be quoted 
(including Aubrey himself) and show evidence of 
having dug assiduously into financial records. Al- 
though staying well clear of libel, they offer in effect 
a checklist against which the reader can compare the 
rumors that were abroad at the time of Aubrey’s over- 
throw in February. 

But their analysis of what Aubrey was doing in 
programming remains on the simplest level. They 
explain that Aubrey aimed for the lowest human 
common denominator, was hostile to the news de- 
partment, and in general arrayed himself against all 
that the powers of light consider worthwhile in com- 
mercial television. But the CBS schedule for the 
Aubrey years cannot be explained so simply. It had 
phenomenal success in the ratings, but it also had 
washouts. If Aubrey was the voice of pure commer- 
cialism, then his power was nowhere near so absolute 
as Life portrays. It may be comforting to load griev- 
ances against television on such an unattractive figure 
as Aubrey, but critics may be surprised to find that 
his successors have done little to change the pro- 
gramming. 
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Baltimore: unfilled gap 


In the summer issue, the Review 
carried comments by Albert L. 
Hammond on the American News- 
paper Guild’s strike in Baltimore. 
Here ts another side of what hap- 
pened during the shutdown — the 
disappointment of the city’s radio 
and television newsmen in strike- 
time news coverage. One broad- 
caster, who asked to remain anony- 
mous, was so indignant that he 
said, “I felt I must share this ex- 
perience with other journalists, 
through the Review, in the hope 
that it might not happen again 
elsewhere.” Here is his article: 


From April 19 to May 25, 1965, 
Baltimore was without daily news- 
papers worthy of the name. Dur- 
ing the five weeks the city’s radio 
and television stations, even those 
with fat budgets and far-reaching 
signals, did almost nothing to fill 
the news gap: 

WJz-Tv, owned by Westing- 
house, took on several newspaper- 
men and added early morning and 
mid-day news programs. Its early 
evening and late night newscasts 
remained unchanged. 

WMAR-TV, owned by the Sun, 
sprinkled quickie newscasts into 
its schedule, but otherwise went on 
as before. 

WBAL-TV, operated by the News- 
American, made no change in its 
schedule of news programs. Its 
50,000-watt radio affiliate, the 
most powerful station in Mary- 
land, likewise did nothing. 

Several smaller radio stations 
increased their news output. 
WFBR, an independent station with 
a solid news department, doubled 
its hourly newscasts to 10 minutes. 
WCao, an independent rock ’n rol- 
ler, added a few strikebound news- 
men to its already well-staffed news 
department. 
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But many broadcast newsmen 
who expected to be working 
double time found no increase in 
their work schedules. The program 
director of one television station 
was asked, a few days before the 
strike, about plans for expanded 
news coverage. He said, “I see no 
reason to do it just because the 
newspapers are on strike.” 

As the strike wore on, Baltimore 
radio and_ television _ stations 
worked overtime to keep up with 
the advertising, but not to cover 
the news. Most stations — even 
those operating 24 hours a day — 
quickly sold out their commercial 
time. 

The stations, for the most part, 
failed too in covering the big- 
gest local story of the year — the 
strike itself. Electronic newsmen, 
accustomed to having newspapers 
do their legwork, were at a loss. 
They reported the statements of 
both sides and each day told us 
how many days we had been with- 
out newspapers. But they didn’t 
dig. An exception was wcCBM, 
which put a man on the story full 
time. His contacts were good and 
he usually got the story ahead of 
anyone else. 

The two stations owned by the 
newspapers labored under special 
hardships. The Sun’s WMAR-TV 
tried hard to be objective, even 
when its own union personnel 
stayed away for one day because 
the Guild had extended its picket 
lines to the station’s studios and 
transmitter. The result was color- 
less presentation, often consisting 
of the verbatim reading of state- 
ments by both sides. Viewers were 
likely to lose the thread of the 
story. 

At the News-American’s WBAL 
radio and television stations, an 
entirely different set of circum- 
stances existed. Management im- 
posed a rigid policy. The strike 
was played down and the normally 
frequent mention of affiliation 
with the News-American was 
halted. This extended even to the 





weekly appearance of one of the 
paper’s editors on a late night 
opinion program. 

The order to play down the 
strike resulted in odd newscasts. 
On the night of the shutdown of 
the Sun, it was the top story on 
everybody’s newscasts — except 
WBAL’s. Its 7 o’clock news program 
led with: “Pimlico Racetrack 
opened its spring meeting today.” 
Not until after a commercial were 
listeners to hear of the Sun shut- 
down. 

The next night the lead story 
elsewhere was the announced shut- 
down of the News-American. 
WBAL first told its listeners about 
a municipal election in Annapo- 
lis. On the morning that union 
personnel stayed away from 
WMAR-TV, the story was reported 
on all local stations and sent out 
by wire services. WBAL omitted the 
story from its early morning news- 
casts and did not put it on until 
mid-morning, when it presumably 
had finally been approved by man- 
agement. The only departure from 
WBAL’s policy of playing down the 
strike was when it offered both 
sides an opportunity to appear and 
state their cases on succeeding eve- 
nings. No explanation for the em- 
bargo was ever given to staffers. 

It should be noted that several 
radio stations made efforts in other 
areas. At least two stations carried 
death notices, tastefully read by 
staff announcers. Listeners found 
them chilling at first, but soon 
realized how important they were. 
One station assigned a disk jockey 
to do a daily digest of the comics. 
Movie and theater listings were 
also offered, with an occasional 
review. Still, even the most imagi- 
native program director did not 
come up with a way to put a cross- 
word puzzle on the radio. 

Baltimoreans may have found 
the death notices, the comic strip 
digests, and the theater listings a 
reasonable substitute for newspa- 
pers. However, they could not 
have so judged the news offered 
them by local stations. The sta- 
tions’ usually aggressive promotion 
managers did not trumpet the 
stepped-up news coverage — be- 
cause there was none. The strike 
over, station managers did not 
even seem to care or notice that 
they had failed their community. 


Different. pressures 
TO THE REVIEW: 


The Fleet Owner article {“A 
Trade Magazine That Hit Hard” 
by Theodore Peterson, summer, 
1965} would make a good story on 
its own merits. There is no reason 
to distort the nature of it nor to 
engage in generalities about the 
failure of the business press to ex- 
pose “faulty conditions in the in- 
dustry they serve” and to cite the 
ominous influence of “business 
considerations.” 

I offer these comments in good 
will because there is a common 
misconception here. The article 
neglects to make an essential dis- 
tinction. It is one thing to “hit 
hard” in an article about adver- 
tisers and quite another to do so in 
an article about readers who are 
not advertisers. The first example 
will probably reduce your advertis- 
ing revenue. The second will prob- 
ably gain you readers and produce 
reader reaction that will help in- 
crease your advertising revenue. 

The Fleet Owner article falls in- 
to the second category. But the 
headline and Dean Peterson’s lead 
paragraph suggests that it is in the 
first. It should not have been writ- 
ten that way. 


WALTER JOYCE 
Editor 
Printer’s Ink 
New York 


MR. PETERSON REPLIES: Mr. Joyce 
is correct: I did not distinguish 
between types of editorial pres- 
sures. However, the fact remains 
that Fleet Owner was under strong 
and uncomfortable pressures from 
powerful interests in the industry 
it serves, and that seemed a point 
worth making. Although I do not 
think that Fleet Owner’s editorial 
leadership was unique, I still think 
that editorial courage and editor- 
ial leadership are far less common 
ainong business publications than 


they should be or need to be. 


“Sorry pass” 
TO THE REVIEW: 


In winding up his superb ar- 
ticle “Press agent, but still Presi- 
dent” [summer, 1965} about 
President Johnson’s news manage- 
ment practices, Ben H. Bagdikian 
observes that “perhaps the time 
has come to report the President 
not only as an originator of news 
but also as an editor of it.” 

In the same issue, however, 
Hugh Sidey takes a totally differ- 
ent pitch in his review of our book, 
The Presidents and the Press by 
James Pollard. Incredibly, Sidey 
criticizes Pollard for giving “undue 
attention to two unfortunate ar- 
ticles, by Arthur Krock (Fortune, 
March, 1963) and Hanson Bald- 
win (Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1963), which purported to delin- 


A correction 


Ina note preceding its presen- 
tation of the text of Edward R. 
Murrow’s 1958 address to the 
Radio-Television News Direc- 
tors Association (summer issue ) , 
the Review stated incorrectly 
that the full text of the address 
had not been printed before. 
This statement was based on 
the belief that the several mag- 
azine publications of the speech 
in 1958 had contained only 
excerpts. It has been called to 
the Review’s attention that The 
Reporter magazine for Novem- 
ber 13, 1958, contained the full 
text, and that the text was re- 
printed in a McGraw-Hill an- 
thology, Voice of the People: 
Readings in Public Opinion and 
Propaganda, edited by Reo M. 
Christenson and Robert O. 
McWilliams, published in 1962. 





eate how Kennedy managed the 
news.” Then comes this astonish- 
ing statement: “It [news manage- 
ment} was a spurious issue and 
their accounts, extensively quoted 
by Pollard, did not make it less 
so.” 

I'll be damned! The fourth 
estate has come to a pretty sorry 
pass when journalists as reputable 
as Krock and Baldwin are accused 
of treating Presidential news man- 
agement as “a spurious issue.” 

I can’t help but recall that when 
Chalmers Roberts reviewed Si- 
dey’s book about Kennedy in The 
Washington Post he aptly sug- 
gested that it should have been 
entitled “The Care and Feeding 
of a Time Correspondent at the 
White House.” 


M. B. SCHNAPPER 
Editor 

Public Affairs Press 
Washington 


A planted seed? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


While reading the excellent ar- 
ticle by Wallace Carroll (“Es- 
sence, not angle,” summer, 1965) 
my mind went back almost 30 
years to an occasion on a Mon- 
day afternoon following “decision 
day” at the Supreme Court. 

I was at the home of a justice 
when he received a telephone call 
from an eminent journalist who 
evidently was asking about the 
significance of one of that day’s 
decisions. The justice patiently 
answered the questions asked. The 
conversation ended with some ob- 
servations about inaccurate re- 
porting of the Court’s decisions, 
and a parting comment: “...... 
deo ucatlgese ek , you’d do better send- 
ing a first-year law student to 
cover the Court.” 

I have often wondered whether 
James Reston’s sending Anthony 
Lewis to law school for a year was 
a matter of Reston’s insight or the 
result of the seed planted by the 
justice many years before. 


GeorcE D. BRADEN 
New York 
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Changes at WNUS 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Since writing an appraisal of 
wNnus, Chicago, for your summer 
issue I have noted that the station 
has changed and improved its for- 
mat. Instead of four 15-minute 
newscasts each hour, WNUS now 
has three 20-minute newscasts, 
which enable it to broadcast more 
on-the-scene reports from agency 
and other correspondents across 
the nation and overseas. 

Typical of this change was good 
coverage of the Stevenson funeral 
and useful background pieces on 
the death of Syngman Rhee and 
Viet Nam. The news reading has 
also improved, with designated 
city, sports, and business editors 
in addition to the general news- 
reader. 

The impact of these changes 
underlines the central point I 
wanted to make originally — that 
an all-news format, contrary to 
the owner’s contention, can be at- 
tractive and successful. People 
want and are now getting colorful 
news presentation. 





Jack ALTMAN 
Time 


Chicago 


What was Fowler? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I am glad that a slight flaw in 
your excellent periodical gives me 
the occasion to tell you how much 
I like it and how necessary a job 
I think you are doing. To remain 
free, the press needs criticism, and 
such a skeptical and perceptive 
scrutiny as you give it will help to 
preserve its freedom. 

The flaw that I want to call to 
your attention occurs in a review 
of three books on words in the 
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summer, 1965, issue. Your re- 
viewer {Richard T. Baker} seems 
to nourish some misconceptions 
about H. W. Fowler. He was a 
schoolmaster first, later a lexi- 
cographer but never a grammar- 
ian. Apart from his abridged ver- 
sions of the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, his major work is his 
translation (with his brother) of 
Lucian. As a commentator on 
grammar, rather than as a gram- 
marian, he was not ahead of his 
time. See, for example, his con- 
troversy with a genuine gram- 
marian, Otto Jespersen, about the 
matter called “fused participle,” 
in the pages of the “Tracts of the 
Society for Pure English.” Fowler 
was a linguistic conservative, clear- 
sighted, urbane, and witty, but 


‘‘H'm — his usage gets Fowler 
and Fowler.” 


From Ronald Searle’s ‘‘Souls in Torment’ (1953) 





nonetheless the recorder and pro- 
ponent of a dialect even then go- 
ing out of use. It is no use trying 
to make a pioneer out of Fowler. 

One other point in the same 
review calls for comment. Bearing 
in mind that a major ideal of good 
journalism is not to tell untruths, 
either deliberately or by failing to 
make necessary checks, I am dis- 
turbed by the following sentences: 
“These forces were eventually to 
throw out all rules, values, judg- 
ments, and prescriptions, and to 
look at language on the sole evi- 
dence of its momentary usage. 
Their success in the field is indi- 
cated by the ‘new’ methods of 
English-language instruction, and 
their chief prize is the third edition 
of the Merriam-Webster diction- 
ary.” 

None of this is true, as can be 
verified by a careful reading of the 
prefatory matter of that diction- 
ary or a consultation with any 
linguist. Moreover, to cite in sup- 
port of such a shaky generalization 
the work of Lincoln Barnett 
seems to me to be bad journalism. 

Should not the reader be told: 
(1) that Barnett has no claim to 
be considered an expert on lan- 
guage, (2) that he represents a 
very conservative viewpoint, held 
by hardly any expert, (3) and that 
no linguist will agree with the 
cited description of modern lin- 
guistics? In effect, then, this part 
of the review is very misleading, 
even though it is possible that it 
may accord with the prejudices of 
editors and readers. To me, it 
seems that this isn’t “right, fair, or 
decent.” 


Louis T. Minic 
Assistant professor of English 
Columbia University 


Urban renewal 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In view of the statement carried 
on the inside of the front cover of 
the Columbia Journalism Review, 
I would like to call your attention 
to an “article,” carried in your 
summer, 1965 issue, which vio- 
lates the spirit of that statement. 

The piece I refer to is entitled 


“The Digest on urban renewal” 
and was written by Reo M. Chris- 
tenson. Because the article contains 
a number of inaccuracies and false 
innuendoes, I have decided that 
the only adequate way to deal with 
it is to use Mr. Christenson’s own 
words and comment on them. The 
piece has two parts —one deals 
with an articie on urban renewal 
carried in the Reader’s Digest in 
October, 1964; the other deals 
with an adaptation of my book 
that was carried in the Reader's 
Digest in April, 1965. I am not 
familiar with the former, so my 
remarks will pertain exclusively to 
the latter. All words in quotes are 
Mr. Christenson’s words. 

“In April, 1965, the Digest sum- 
marized many of the conclusions 
of Martin Anderson’s The Federal 
Bulldozer in an article titled 
‘Myths of Urban Renewal’”... 
(true, so far) ... “Unfortunately, 
this book relies on data extending 
only through March, 1961 ... (not 
true — data in the book pertaining 
to new construction activity in 
urban renewal areas does stop at 
March, 1961, but most of the re- 
maining data goes through De- 
cember, 1962) ... 

“While many of Mr. Anderson’s 
criticisms may have been well 
founded when he completed his 
research, he (and the Digest) 
chose to ignore important new 
shifts in the program that took 
place during the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. Contrary 
to the impression left in the Digest 
article, the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration for years has mini- 
muzed ‘bulldozing’ and emphasized 
rehabilitation,” ... (It is true that 
the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion has talked about minimizing 
bulldozing, but as of June 30, 1964, 
less than three tenths of one per 
cent of the gross project cost of 
authorized projects was to be de- 
voted to conservation and rehabili- 
tation. I am interested in what the 
Urban Renewal Administration 
does, not what they say they do. 
In this statement, Mr. Christenson 
is doing precisely what he falsely 
accuses me of doing; the facts are 
contrary to the “impression” he 
leaves with the reader.) ... ‘Shas 
placed heavy emphasis on ade- 
quate relocation procedures (about 
87 per cent of persons displaced 
under urban renewal are located 


in standard housing and the others 
either move away or take substan- 
dard housing by choice)”... 
(Again, the government claims 
that a high percentage of people 
are relocated in standard housing, 
but private studies indicate other- 
wise. If conveniently located, stan- 
dard housing is available at rents 
that these displaced persons can 
afford, then why is it necessary for 
the government to force them to 
leave their present homes? In fact, 
there are not many standard homes 
available at low rents in conve- 
nient areas.) ... “has successfully 
used a new federal program to 
accelerate the construction of mid- 
dle or lower middle income dwell- 
ings (Section 221(d) (3) of the 
Federal Housing Act),”... (it is 
true that the government subsi- 
dizes housing construction by mak- 
ing 221 (d) (3) loans, but Mr. 
Christenson fails to point out that 
people other than urban renewal 
displacees may occupy them, and 
that the rents, although subsidized, 
may still be too high for the urban 
renewal displacees. I do not know 
the precise statistics on this, but I 
suspect that only a relatively small 
percentage of those people dis- 
placed by urban renewal actually 
move into this type of housing) 

‘and many cities are justifiably 
proud of their urban renewal pro- 
jects (e.g., Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Washington, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Harford, New Haven, Little Rock, 
Waco, Baltimore, Boston). ... 
(To begin with, he means some 
people in these cities are proud, 
others are ashamed. Are they 
proud of spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers 
money, destroying thousands of 
low-rent homes, negating property 
rights and forcing thousands of 
people from their homes in order 
to cause a relatively few, new, 
gleaming buildings to go up for 
the esthetic pleasure of some peo- 
ple?) ... “Although Mr. Ander- 
son says that a dollar of public 
investment in urban renewal has 
generated ‘probably not more than 
50 cents’ of private investment, 
Commissioner William L. Slayton 
declares that there is about $6 of 
private investment for every fed- 
eral dollar. He insists that ‘. . . this 
bears up every time we check it 
out.’” ... (Mr. Christenson seems 
to be quite credulous concerning 


the declaration of a government 
official with a vested interest, i.e., 
what I say is not true, what Mr. 
Slayton says is true. The reasoning 
and facts behind my statement are 
clearly set forth in Chapter 8 of 
my book where I critically ex- 
amine Mr. Slayton’s claim.)... 

‘Whatever the accuracy of Mr. 
Anderson’s indictment of urban 
renewal as the program stood four 
or five years ago, no fair-minded 
student of the program would deny 
that many of his charges are cur- 
rently either obsolete or of dimin- 
ished validity.” ... (Some of my 
data are out of date now, but the 
essential validity of my major con- 
clusions are still valid; the pro- 
gram has been modified slightly, 
but, for all practical purposes, the 
program now is the same program 
that existed a few years ago. The 
only difference is that now we have 
more of it.) ...‘“But the Digest 
chooses to look backward rather 
than offer a more up-to-date treat- 
ment of urban renewal.”... (In 
early 1965, my study was the only 
major study of urban renewal that 
was available; what study would 
Mr. Christenson suggest the Read- 
ers Digest use — the latest prog- 
ress report of the Urban Renewal 
Administration?) . 

The Digest’s public relations 
book, Of Lasting Interest, notes 
that the Digest prefers to set forth 
its opinions in an unqualified man- 
ner and “in black and white clar- 
ity.” ... (In the case of their adap- 
tation of my book, they did) ... 
“Black and white makes for dra- 
matic reading, but there’s some- 
thing to be said for reporting all 
sides of the truth, too.” . . . (With 
friends like Mr. Christenson, truth 
does not need any enemies. ) 

I trust that you will take what- 
ever action is necessary to correct 
the false impression created by Mr. 
Christenson’s petty critique. 


MarTIN ANDERSON 
Associate professor of 
economics and finance 
Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business 


MR. CHRISTENSON REPLIES: Both 
Mr. Anderson and I have partly 
misstated the facts concerning the 
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data cut-off point. Herbert J. 
Gans (‘The Failure of Urban Re- 
newal,” Commentary, April, 1965) 
noted that “Although Anderson’s 
study supposedly covers the period 
up to 1963, much of his data go 
no further than 1960.” Some of the 
most important data carried only 
through March, 1961, and other 
data did extend through Decem- 
ber, 1962. 

Joseph Epstein (““The Row Over 
Urban Renewal,” Harper's, Feb- 
ruary, 1965) wrote: “Renewers 
have come to place so high a value 
on rehabilitation that it is now 
standard practice before beginning 
a project to determine if the job 
can’t be done by rehabilitation 
alone. And, in fact, the majority 
of urban renewal projects in re- 
cent years have been a combination 
of rehabilitation and clearance. 
Thus the old image of the renewer 
as the man behind the bulldozer 
has been rendered obsolete.” 

Gans also observes that since 
1960 “. ..the federal bulldozer 
has moved into fewer neighbor- 
hoods and the concept of rehabili- 
tating rather than clearing blighted 
neighborhoods is more and more 
being underwritten by subsidized 
loans.” 

William Lee Miller and L. T. 
Appleby (“You Shove Out the 
Poor to Make Houses for the 
Rich,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, April 11, 1965) make the 
same point. 

In his housing message, March 
2, 1965, President Johnson em- 
phasized that “there is no reason to 
tear down and rebuild if existing 
housing can be improved and made 
desirable.” With the President 
fully behind a previously accele- 
rating trend, no objective and cur- 
rent evaluation of urban renewal 
should minimize this development. 

The private study on which Mr. 
Anderson relied most heavily for 
his charges against federal reloca- 
tion procedures was concluded in 
1961. Epstein states that as of mid- 
1964, 87 per cent of persons re- 
cently displaced by the urban 
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renewal program moved into stan- 
dard housing, 8 per cent rejected 
urban renewal assistance and 
moved to substandard housing, 
and the whereabouts of 5 per cent 
were unknown. A recent Census 
Bureau study reported that 94 per 
cent of discoverable displacees 
were rehoused in standard dwell- 
ings. William W. Nash, Jr. and 
Chester W. Hartman (‘Laissez 
Faire in the Slums,” The Re- 
porter, February 25, 1965) agree 
that “Relocation is being handled 
more effectively today.” Gans 
states, “Federal renewal and re- 
location policies have improved 
immeasurably since the end of the 
Eisenhower Administration.” 

Anderson regards his views on 
property rights as more authorita- 
tive than those of the Supreme 
Court, for the latter has twice ap- 
proved the taking of private prop- 
erty for urban renewal purposes. 
Moreover, the characterization of 
urban renewal which begins “Are 
they proud of...” is a revealing 
example of the kind of over-simp- 
lified distortion of the multi-pur- 
pose, highly complex urban re- 
newal program that he so freely 
employs. 

As for public reaction to the 
program in the cities cited, Ander- 
son could not be expected to speak 
knowledgeably; Robert Groberg 
observes (“Repeal Urban Re- 
newal,” Journal of Housing, Oc- 
tober 15, 1964) that “There is no 


Series on the press 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Readers of this publication 
will be interested to learn that 
a major commercial publisher 
(Dell) is planning a series of 
critical books on the press. The 
books will develop along the 
lines of interest of writers who 
have something to say — to the 
serious general reader as well as 
to the professional in the field. 

Inquiries, suggestions, and 
proposals will be welcomed and 
acknowledged. They should be 
addressed to me, as general ed- 
itor of the series, as follows: 


Leonarp C. LEwINn 
160 Claremont Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10027 








evidence anywhere [in Anderson’s 
book} that the research study ever 
moved out into the field where re- 
newal is being done .. .” 

The controversy over the pri- 
vate investment generated by ur- 
ban renewal is too complicated to 
explore in this space. However, 
Mr. Groberg largely demolishes the 
basis of Anderson’s argument 
in “Urban Renewal Realistically 
Reappraised,” winter, 1965, Law 
and Contemporary Problems. 

Is the program essentially un- 
changed today? Epstein says, ““The 
rehabilitation program is only one 
of several significant changes in 
urban renewal activities.” George 
M. Raymond (‘Urban Renewal,” 
Commentary, July, 1965) com- 
ments that “... the many changes 
effected under the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations have 
given {urban renewal} a new di- 
rection.” 

Nash and Hartman write, “An- 
derson disregards the definite pol- 
icy changes initiated by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency 
during the last few years,’ and 
add, “Anderson falls short of ob- 
jective scholarship by not analyz- 
ing the significance of these 
changes.” Gans concurs that An- 
derson fails “to take account of the 
improvements in urban renewal 
practice under the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations.” 

The Digest was not averse to 
publishing personal accounts of 
the stewardship of high-level offi- 
cials during the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. It might have sum- 
marized the more up-to-date treat- 
ment of urban renewal in Robert 
Weaver’s The Urban Complex; 
better yet, it might have con- 
densed some of the articles cited 
above. But while these generally 
represent responsible analyses of 
urban renewal by well-informed 
students, they do not arrive at the 
conclusions the Digest favors. The 
editors chose to rely on an author 
whom Gans (who is very critical 
of urban renewal and finds con- 
siderable merit in Anderson’s 
book) accurately describes as ‘“‘an 
ultra-conservative economist and 
often irresponsible polemicist.” 

Although The Federal Bulldozer 
may well have a salutary effect on 
the urban renewal program by 
hastening the correction of some 
of its shortcomings, its one-sided 


character will be apparent to any- 
one who reads the book and then 
follows the discussions of urban 
renewal that have taken place 
since the publication of Ander- 
son’s work. Will Anderson join me 
in inviting the reader to see for 
himself? 


Nazis as local news 


The following letter comments 
on “The Gentle Suppression,” an 
article by Ben H. Bagdikian in the 
spring, 1965, issue. It dealt with 
the handling of 


American Nazis in 


news about 
Washington 


news papers. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


‘The American Nazi Party main- 
tains its headquarters, barracks, 
and printing presses in Arlington, 
Virginia, and not on the north 
shore of the Potomac in Washing- 
ton. Arlington’s only daily news- 
paper, the Northern Virginia Sun, 
does not follow a “quarantine 
policy” regarding the activities of 
George Lincoln Rockwell and the 
American Nazi Party. 

‘“Quarantining” Rockwell and 
the American Nazi Party may 
make sense in Tacoma or Boston 
or Houston, but the one place it 
does not make sense is in Arling- 
ton. In Arlington it is a local prob- 
lem. Here a newspaper may hope 
to be able to do something about 
the American Nazis. To publicize 
Rockwell’s antics throughout the 
country may be magnifying the 
importance of his group, but not 
so in his home town. 

In Arlington the existence of his 
storm troopers cannot be hidden. 
Those interested in local affairs 
are continually aware of his exis- 
tence. In front of his Randolph 
Street headquarters there is a 
twenty-foot sign that proclaims 
to all passersby “WHITE MAN 
... FIGHT! Smash the Black Rev- 
olution Now.” On the lawn in 
front of his Wilson Boulevard 
barracks flies a swastika flag. Rock- 
well appears in the Arlington 
courts to get his alimony reduced, 
he pays local property taxes, Nazi 


storm troopers get arrested in Ar- 
lington with some regularity, and 
he speaks before the zoning board 
and the school board. This au- 
tumn he will probably be the only 
“local” candidate for governor of 
Virginia. We urge local officials 
to see that he is neither perse- 
cuted nor privileged. However, 
this can only be done, if his activi- 
ties are regularly and accurately 
brought to the attention of the 
citizenry. We try to do this. 

We do not go out of our way to 
publish stories about Rockwell. 
However, he is an articulate and 
vocal factor in the Arlington com- 
munity, and we hope that by ex- 
posing his activities to public scru- 
tiny we will do some good. 

As a newspaper publisher and 
as a person of the Jewish faith I 
find Rockwell’s beliefs and activi- 
ties profoundly offensive. How- 
ever, I find the alternatives to re- 
porting them straight even more 
offensive. 


HERMAN J. OBERMAYER 
Editor and publisher 
Northern Virginia Sun 
Arlington, Virginia 


Baker case revisited 
TO THE REVIEW: 


I believe it was in the spring, 
1964, issue of the Review that there 
was an article by a Washington 
Post reporter concerning the Bob- 
by Baker Case and the role that 
the press played in that case. Many 
of us in Washington were pleased 
to see that the next issue contained 
a letter from someone at the Wash- 
ington Star, pointing out that 
John Barron and Paul Hope of 
that newspaper had more to do 
with digging out the sordid details 
of the Bobby Baker Case than any 
other reporters. The letter men- 
tioned the frantic administration 
efforts to protect the White House 
and smear Don Reynolds, who was 
the principal “prosecution wit- 
ness.” 

The author of the original ar- 
ticle had some limp excuse for his 
rather obvious brush-off of the ex- 
cellent job done by his competition 
on the Washington Star. 


I think that it may be of interest 
to your readers to learn what has 
happened since that time, and who 
has since been recognized as mak- 
ing the major contribution in the 
Baker case. In recent months, Bar- 
ron and Hope of the Washington 
Star have won the following 
awards for their work on the Bob- 
by Baker Case: The George Polk 
Memorial Award, The Raymond 
Clapper Award, The Grand 
Award of the Washington News- 
paper Guild, and The Front Page 
Award for National Reporting of 
the Washington Newspaper Guild. 

I have not yet read of the first 
award to go to The Washington 
Post or any of its team. 

I think this illustrates the inad- 
visability of having articles written 
by someone who is a participant, 
as it were, in the drama under dis- 
cussion. I was somewhat surprised 
to see the Review use an article by 
someone from a paper that was in 
the midst of the competition which 
certainly did develop among mem- 
bers of the Washington Press Corps 
in the Bobby Baker Case. 

In the meantime, journalism 
owes a debt of gratitude to Barron 
and Hope for the thorough job 
they did in the Baker Case, and 
especially in the efforts made by 
the administration to cover up the 
case and smear and discredit the 
witnesses in this matter. 


WayNE BRADLEY 
Washington, D.C. 


EDITOR'S REPLY: Mr. Bradley 
refers to the article “Washington: 
Outsiders’ Exposé”, which appear- 
ed, as he notes, in the spring, 1964, 
Review. Its authors were Laurence 
Stern, a reporter for The Washing- 
ton Post, and Erwin Knoll, of the 
Newhouse newspapers. The iden- 
tifications accompanying the arti- 
cle noted that they had been 
covering the Baker case. The edi- 
tor agrees that in many cases it 
is inadvisable to have participants 
in a drama write the account of 
that drama. In this case, the man- 
uscript was accepted because the 
main point of the story was not 
the competition between news- 
papers but the way in which 
outside reporters had taken the 
initiative from legislative corres- 
pondents. 
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The touch of the artist 





Maybe the camera doesn't lie, but it can mislead. Wire-service photographers, watching 
Frank Sinatra’s rented vacation yacht anchored near Hyannis Port on August 8, were sure 
they saw Jacqueline Kennedy climb aboard. AP and UPI sent out pictures positively identify- 
ing the woman as Mrs. Kennedy. Next day in New York, the Daily News gave both pictures 
the full treatment on its center picture page (below). But take a closer look... 





( 


ommodore Sinatra greets the former First Lady as Mia peeks out of cabin door (left) and other members 


{ the party come aboar 


During his cruise on the waters off New England. which is getting more 


° e notice than the landing of the Mayflower. crooner Frank Sinatra. 49. and his 
ICKIC SCOS FOIMGC Varies evvcce ee rerow torent sect tne Tonnvay Compoons ot 


aa 





Jackie, wearing black sweater, boards yacht as Frankie plays host and Mia Farrow (|.) watches 





No doubt about it. 
The News picture 
looks like 

the fashionable 
former First Lady 





But, unretouched, 
the AP Wirephoto is 
not so convincing. 
Mystery woman was 
later identified as 
Pat Kennedy Lawford 
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Another artist at work 


A UPI photo of July 30 
showed faintly what was 
supposed to be a firing 
squad target marked on the 
chest of a Cuban refugee. 
The target remained barely 
if at all visible when the 
picture was printed in The 
New York Times (top). 

But the New York World- 
Telegram & Sun made 
sure that nobody would 


Hyannis Port, Mass. over the weekend. Jackie Kennedy paid a visit to the 


Southern Breeze. Sinatra's chartered yacht. returning one by Frankie and Mia 
e to the compound. The former First Lady had dinner with her host and his 

Y 
i [KY ream od guests. who include Roz Russell, Merle Oberon and Claudette Colbert and 


they husbands. 





miss it (bottom) 





Have you seen this man? 


An early edition of The New York 
Times of August 24 carried this 
story with its surprising photo. 
The same picture appeared in 
later editions with correct story 
and head, “City of Edinburgh 
Gives Menuhin a High Honor”’ 


Forgetful Thief Leaves 
Photo of Himself Behind 


Bender 


Yehudi Menuhin 


Special to The New York Times 

NORWALK, Conn., Aug. 23 
—Local police who are seek- 
ing a camera thief have more 
than routine clues to go on. 
They have an excellent like- 
ness of the culprit himself. 

Richard Harty, a clerk in 
the Hilgert & Gough photog- 
raphy store, was demonstra- 
ting a Polaroid camera to a 
prospective buyer and gave 
him a demonstration of its ca- 
pability. The man decided on 
a more expensive model val- 
ued at about $200 and asked 
that it be wrapped. 

When Mr. Harty returned 
from a back room with wrap- 
ping paper, the man said he 
had changed his mind and 
left. A few minutes later the 
clerk noticed that a camera 
was missing from a display 
rack and called the police. 

Mr. Harty was not only 
able to give them the model. 
number of the stolen camera, 
but presented the investigat- 
ing officers with a sharp pic- 
ture of the thief himself 





Crystal-ball reporting 


When two girls disappeared from the University of Texas in July, The 
Associated Press sent out a story from Austin saying that an unnamed 
‘‘psychic’”’ from Dallas had offered her visions to Austin police. The story 
produced the following headlines in The Houston Post and the Houston 
Chronicle on July 24: 





On the next day, The Houston Post went the AP one better by digging up 


a ‘‘mystic’’ of its own in Miami: 





The girls were found murdered, and the assortment of psychics con- 
tributed neither to the finding of the bodies nor the solution. Their only 
function, it turned out, had been to supply banner headlines on slow days. 


Sail on 


There was only a shade of difference between the report of Robert 
Manry’s Atlantic crossing in Time (left) of August 27, and Newsweek 


(right) of August 30: 


Manry napped during the day 
and sailed at night so that he could 
signal away ships that might otherwise 
have run him down in the dark 





Ghost town? 


An item in Life’s ‘‘Washington Re- 
port,’’ July 23, not only carried a 
non-existent dateline, but mis- 
spelled the former name of Santo 
Domingo: 


A STILL ELUSIVE 
DOMINICAN PEACE 


CUIDAD TRUJILLO 

From recent sounds out of Washing- 
ton one might conclude that a Do- 
en e2 yay 4 1 





Throughout all this, Manry sailed on, 
putting out a sea anchor each night so 


that he could sleep and during the day 
keeping a sharp eye out for big ships 
that might run him down. 





Next question? 


Is no question too difficult — no 
answer too blunt for Parade maga- 
zine’s ‘‘Personality Parade’’? In 
the August 15 issue, it tackled this 
one: 


Q. What is the basis of the 
feud between Lyndon 
Johnson and Bobby Kennedy? 


—S.T. Hunt, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
A. Their personalities clash. 








A CONCISE BARTLETT’S FOR JOURNALISTS 


If a business publisher had brought out Life, 
it probably would have been called The Weekly 
Pictorial Review of National and International 
Social, Political, and Natural Sciences, S ports, 
Art, and Amusements.—Philip O’ Keefe, busi- 
ness-magazine publisher, in Media Scope, Sep- 
tember, 1965. 


The success of the Mirror was due to the 
fact that it appealed to people who wanted 
something simpler than the Daily Express. But 
there comes a time when each paper has 
reached a lower level than the previous one, 
until you get down to bedrock. You can’t pub- 
lish a paper which appeals to people less edu- 
cated and less intellectual than the Daily Mir- 
ror.—Cecil King, publisher of the London 
Mirror, in a BBC-TV interview, quoted in 
Time, July 30, 1965. 


Not once during his entire public life did 
Mr. Stevenson ask for editorial support or for 
special treatment in the news columns of this 
newspaper.—FEditorial in The Bloomington 


(Illinois) Pantagraph, July 15, 1955, after the 
death of a principal owner, Adlai E. Stevenson. 


By now the footage exposed by the networks 
in Vietnam must have reached epic propor- 
tions. Unfortunately, most of it is uninforma- 
tive. Endless shots of soldiers filing into heli- 
copters or padding through the jungle add 
nothing to the viewer’s appreciation of the is- 
sues involved in the struggle . ..—Clifford Sol- 
way, “All the News that Moves,’ Frontier, 
August, 1965. 


Pushed to his last line of defense, the cor- 
porate or individual operator may say, as he 
has said, “Look, I run this paper, I damn well 
can do what I want to do with it.” It is here 
that freedom of the press becomes the freedom 
not to be free.—A. B. Guthrie, ]r., in The Blue 
Hen’s Chick: A Life in Context (McGraw- 
Hill). 


I'd rather be Fleesonized than Krocked.— 
John F. Kennedy, quoted in Theodore Soren- 
son’s Kennedy (Harper @ Row). 











